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You don’t have to take any crystal-gazer’s word for Green Edge AlerominA Screen Cloth is not only more 
it. It's the engineers who say so! The engineers in highly resistant to rust, corrosion and salt air...it’s 
independent testing laboratories. as lastingly durable as bronze cloth. And, unlike é 
And the Reynolds engineering development staff bronze, it will not stain surrounding woodwork. Yet 
whose experience and continued research have de- it costs much less. 
vised new ways to add to the service life and per- And the mew Red Edge CrominA! First electro- 7 
formance of screen cloth. plated with zinc...then given a special coating. . .it has ms 
With its newly developed super-finish, the new almost double the life of any galvanized screen cloth. ns 
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BOTH AVAILABLE IN 16 MESH ONLY...IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 










MADE IN 8 WIDTHS: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 36, 42, 48 INCHES 
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“HIGHLIGHTS of the Issue 


> Many lumber dealers watts ses os | 
slump every winter w : rops off 





and retail operations enter the doldrums. s. This 
stage, the lowest valley in the annual sales 
curve, usually occurs d November ag Som 


ber, Jan and February. In that 
many mare e yards operate on the ered ink” 
side “of the ledger. They actually lose money— 
and must depend on sales peaks in other sea- 
sons to overcome this loss and bring im a net 
profit. It would be desirable, of course, to 
avoid these sales slumps and make money every 
month of the year. Correctly timed promotions 
can turn the trick. On page 28 you can read 
how one dealer tackled this problem. 


There is a lot of talk these days about ? Wiha 
a war houses. What will they look like? 

will they be made of? Everybody is speculat 

ing. But at least one man already has a puke: 
war house; it’s built and he lives in it. As a 
matter of fact he built it before the war but 
it’s a postwar house anyway, he says, because 
its design is based on trends which will be wide- 
spread after the war. He ma _be right or he 
may be wrong—but at least 
teresting. Read about “One Man’s Postwar | 
House” on page 30. 


> Good will is cme. of these: taupenenk bektel 
tangible things that’s a little hard to define 
precisely. We don’t know how much time 
money a dealer should spend trying to deve 
it, but we do know that pe Eadie the good wil 
of his customers his business will 

dealer we know of underwrites rather elabor: 
projects for the welfare and entertainment o 
his community. If you cai Senhd a baliek tes 
munity, he reasons, you'll naturally have a bet- 
ter lumber business. How he goes about it is 
SOE Se ee 


a 


Hh 


> What will new. building materials—and new 
developments in the treatment of lumber— 
mean to dealers? A prominent research man ~ 
looks at this question and gives us his answer. 
See page 35. 


> An unusual helped of prefabricated farm 
buildings has helped one ‘aaa build a big 
volume in this line. Read “Paganetti’s Barn- 
yard” on page 34. 


* Reverting asiiit tunis: ieee lie ak leeinie 
(and it seems that everyone is intensely in- 
terested in that subject) we to a recent 
contest which brought to tie number of © 
ideas as to what the postwar should 
be. You'll find a ideas, in condensed ver- 
sion, in an egies Gt 


PS ee ee Roz <] 
pee aca 
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One Set of Heads—Many Lumber Patterns 





Only one set of head bodies is required. To 
each head may be fitted, quickly and easily, 
knives of various patterns from the large 
Disston selection. These include patterns for— 
Flooring Shiplap “V” ceiling 
Bull nose casing Double shiplap Corn cribbing 
Shelving Stepping Ladder stock 


Plus many other patterns 


HEADS are made from Heat-treated Alloy 
Steel Forgings, accurately machined, dynami- 
cally balanced. Simple construction keeps 


them strong, rigid and long in service. 


KNIVES are made of Dissteel or High Speed 
Steel according to particular needs. The 
knives hold as firmly when worn as when 


new, and pattern is maintained for life of knife. 


BETTER FINISHES—INCREASED OUTPUT — 
LOWERED COSTS are reported by many users. 
Let us show you what Disston Philbrick 
Cutter Heads are doing for others—what they 
will do for you. 


Your Disston Distributor will be glad to 
give you complete information. Or write 


to us direct. 



































REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 325 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 
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EDITORIAL 





Three Elements of 
Dealer Postwar Planning 


We have urged continuously through the past 
eighteen months that regardless of how long the 
war lasts there would not be too much time for 
intelligent, realistic postwar planning by retail 
lumber and building material dealers. The result 
is that the past six months have seen an ever in- 
creasing number of requests come to this office for 
ideas and suggestions in the design of postwar 
lumber and building material sales headquarters. 
We view these requests as evidence that dealers all 
over the country are alert to the need for putting 
their houses in order to take care of the markets 
and meet the competitive conditions that will 
prevail after the close of the war. 


As we see the dealer's postwar planning prob- 
lem it resolves itself into making three major 
decisions. The first is to determine what materials 
and what services will be offered to customers. 
There can be no standard pattern that will apply 
to all dealer establishments in all parts of the coun- 
try, or, indeed, to all the dealer establishments in 
the same town or community. Each dealer has his 
own capabilities, his own customer groups and his 
own set of local competitive conditions. We have 
urged that these and other conditions be analyzed 
carefully, or that a market survey be made as a 
preliminary measure to determining what to offer. 


The second point to be decided is what type of 
physical plant will be needed for the most effective 
merchandising of materials and services to be 
offered. Obviously, no standard building plan can 
be offered. The physical plant—material storage 
space and sales and display rooms—fabricating, 
loading and delivery equipment—all will have to 
be tailored to fit the individual operation. It can 
be stated that the trend is definitely in the direc- 
tion of retail stores in the full sense of the word 
—stores stocked with goods that are to be sold 
from counters and shelves. This does not mean 
that dealers generally are planning to abandon dis- 
plays built on the floor for demonstration purposes, 
but that they plan to supplement these with counter 
sale stocks of numerous building and home items. 
The trend toward contracting is likewise marked, 


and will have an influence in design of the physical 
plant. 
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The third decision has to do with the choice and 
training of personnel. We believe that the old 
method in vogue in many yards of the past, that of 
hiring a new man and assigning him to pile lumber 
as a means of getting him acquainted with the busi- 
ness, is wasteful. For successful postwar operation 
men will have to be selected as nearly as possible 
according to their experience and aptitude for each 
given job in the organization. It is rarely if ever 
possible, of course, to find a man with the exact 
specifications for a job. A diagrammed approach 
to the problem, however, as outlined in the Ameri- 
can Lumberman several months ago, comes closer 
to finding an applicant that fits the job than a hit- 
and-miss method of hiring help for yard work. and 
hoping that something might develop in him. 
Having hired a man for a given job it will then 
become necessary to have a predetermined training 
program designed to fill in his shortcomings and to 
sharpen his strong points. Indeed, it may be ex- 
pected that the cream of the returning service men 
will demand such a training program from an 
employer before accepting a job. The service men 
of this war have seen training programs pay off in 
life, and are apt to demand that similar programs 
in civilian activity be offered to pay off in advance- 
ment and increased earnings. 


In the time that remains before the war reaches 
a point at which it will be possible to-resume home 
building on a measurable scale we believe these 
elements of postwar planning must be determined 
by every dealer. The time that remains can be 
looked upon as a period of grace. Once business 
begins to develop in the postwar economy the time 
for planning will have passed, and the dealer who 
is without a definite idea of where he is going and 
how he proposes to get there will be handicapped 
seriously. 


If we can judge from our mail, most dealers 
have already made the first of the three necessary 
decisions, and now are working on the answer to 
the second. Indications are that the war in Europe 
may not have many months to go, and that it can 
reach an end any time. The tempo of the war in 
the Pacific has been stepped up in a way that sur- 
prises most of us, and can mean only that the 
pessimistic predictions of five to ten years more 
warfare with the Japs that were made a year ago 
now seem to be grossly over-exaggerated. The 
time has come for careful consideration of per- 
sonnel selection and training. 
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Above: This effective, well-timed advertise- 

ment ran on Thanksgiving day, started to 

build up interest in modern kitchens as 
Christmas gifts. 


Right: A. H. Lubin of the Barker-Goldman- 

Lubin Co., Springfield, Ill., believes in bal- 

anced selling every season of the year—has 

found that slack season sales can be boosted 
by proper merchandising. 


ANY LUMBER dealers hit a sales 

slump in the wintertime. During 

the months of November, Decem- 
ber, January and February volume 
drops off and retail operations enter 
the doldrums. If a curve were drawn 
on a graph to show sales volume in 
each month of the year, this winter 
slump would be represented by the 
lowest valley in that curve. 

This slump is serious. It amounts 
to more than a mere reduction in 
profits. It frequently means money 
lost—because many lumber yards ac- 
tually operate “in the red” during the 
winter months. Overhead expense 
goes on while income from sales 
dwindles. 

Assuming that it takes four months 
of normal operation to offset this 
loss, it can be seen that only four 
months remain for the business to 
make its net profit for the year. 

Obviously, it would be desirable for 
the retailer to balance his yearly 
sales. If he can avoid that sales 


slump and show a profit every month 
of the year, he is really going places. 
It can be done by either of two 
methods: (1) By adding to the stock 
new lines of merchandise that nor- 
mally sell well in the wintertime. 
(2) By correctly timing promotions 
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SELL MERCHANDISE 





forthe sale of lines already in stock. 

Perhaps a combination of the two 
methods is the best answer to the 
problem. 

The Barker-Goldman-Lubin Co., 
Springfield, Ill., has done an outstand- 
ing job of balancing its seasonal 
sales. This winter its sales volume 
has been good—not so great perhaps 
as in the warm weather peak periods, 
but much better than usual for 
winter. 

A. H. Lubin explains that this in- 
crease in winter volume resulted 
largely from the advertising of 
modern kitchens and bathrooms as 
gifts. The promotion was tied in 
closely with the various holidays. 
Clever ads stressing the novelty and 
desirability of a kitchen moderniza- 
tion job for a gift were run well in 
advance of the Thanksgiving and 
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Christmas holidays. 

The results were amazing. 
men customers were actually grate- 
ful for receiving such a practical sug- 


Many 


gestion in gift selection. Store traf- 
fic boomed and sales of kitchen cab- 
inets, paint, wall tile, etc., soared. 

The first experiments with this new 
idea were so successful that the com- 
pany plans to expand it and apply 
it to more occasions such as Mothers’ 
Day and Valentine Day. 

Mr. Lubin is a firm advocate of 
balanced selling. “The building ma- 
terials dealer,” he says, “can do a 
scientific, twelve month business by 
promoting lines that are in season. 
Not only is this profitable because 
of the merchandise sales, but it also 
builds up a group of customers who 
will think of you first when they 
want lumber.” 
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_Home Improvements 










CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


Our credit department 
stands ready to help you 
in any method of pay- 
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LAUNDRY TRAYS A NOVEL CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT'S 
SURE TO BE APPRECIATED EE B i 
. JOHNS-MANVILLE 
ROCK WOOL 
INSULATION BOARD 


A sparkling. 
beautiful tile 
effect, takes 
any decora- 
tion; easy to 
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CUTS FUEL BILL 30° A 
KEEPS HOME COMFORT- 
ABLE WINTER AND SUMMER 
We'll Ses You Just How Much 

You Need and Deliver Before 

Xmas 
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Sturdy, double compartment home 
laundry tray. Made of granite. 
c nail with steel 

i stand and combination 

swing spout faucets ... 





apply. Fire- 
proof, eco- 
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TO DELIGHT A BOY OR MAN IN YOUR HOUSE.| i ict shects....-.- 2” 
A USEFUL, PRACTICAL GIFT, A Johns-Manville Product 


( Ries Bright Stainless Steel Mould- 
ings To Trim Your Job 
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* 
Cover those ugly walls with gleaming Gectititaiaineminita en 
tile board, easy to keep sparkling clean. 100 Pa MORTITE in om 
Easy to apply and low tn cost.......++ APPLIED a =I 
NEW BATH ROOM FIXTURES| sz" "ire | I 
strips windows, doors, base- HY UTILITY TAPE 
LARGE STOCK Nn pipiens 
PRE-WAR TUBS SPECIAL —_ 2 you AND 
WITH G a | THE COLD 
CHROME FAUCETS Mew pilable 
CLOSET % one As 
COMBINATORS | iixid"ach “LAVATORY neecrtly Bach nigh ae paves feel. DO 
CAVATORIES. [Final sul neu enh tied Bvt ol MB QE fees: 
‘OD. a attach vi ag han b Je anh 
PRIORITY ASSISTANCE me ASK YOUR MASTER PLUMBER drawer. Well constructed cael ike case: b 4 
ASK YOUR MASTER PLUMBER throw . cer eg d 
HEAVY. CAST IRON ee Grain boards, bath tubs, ete 
HOT WATER Comes in gray and can be 





painted any color. 
EASY TO APPLY 

Unrolls like rib- 

bon. Just press into 
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BILT-IN CABINETS Bewrarena 


A Gift That Will Please Mother 
And Every Member of 
the Family 


TANK HEATERS STORM SASH 


4 py ng ot emt Ay te A Sizs for Every Window 
been 24"x30” Rot Proof 
these stoves and we finally found Treated Storm 
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This Year, Give | 
HARDWOOD FLOORS 


LUSTROUS, GLEAMING 
EASY TO CARE FOR 
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. Every. Woman Has the Right to Johns-Manvilie Insulated 
om OAK FLOORING — A BEAUTIFUL KITCHEN CEILING TILE 
THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE HER ONE Cover Cracked 













Plaster Easily 
It’s easy to install. No nails show ¢ 

exclusive lightning joint. 
Comes already finished in ivory. 
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The Ernest Gunnar Peterson residence at Falmouth, Mass. 














The house follows the contour of the land as it slopes to the ocean shore. 


It was built for the personal use of the architect-owner, who has incorporated in its construction major innovations which he believes 
will prove immediately and permanently popular after the war. 


who profess to see in the im- 
mediate postwar period homes 
of a shape, size and content com- 
pletely unrecognizable by all pre- 


gorges those “star-gazers” 


vious standards in this country, 
Architect Ernest Gunnar Peterson, 
of Falmouth, Mass., suggests a house 
design that, he believes, proves a 
home can be modern both inside and 
outside without relinquishing intrinsic 
beauty and serviceability. 

Having the courage of his convic- 
tions, Mr. Peterson built his house on 
a knoll overlooking Vineyard Sound 
and now lives in it. He affirms that 
it substantiates all his claims for 
maximum “livability.” The house was 
built just before wartime restrictions 
stopped construction. In recent 
months the house has _ attracted 
hundreds of visitors. The fact that 
this architect’s version of the “house 
of tomorrow” is located in the heart 
of conservative Cape Cod, where ad- 
herence to traditional architecture is 
proverbial, has only added to its rep- 
utation. 

Mr. Peterson suggests four main 
trends in residence construction that 
he believes the public will adopt on 
a wide scale in the immediate post- 
war period. They are: 


30 


1. Modern architecture. Nothing 
too revolutionary, but a definite de- 
parture from traditional designs. 

2. Large glass areas. This trend, 
he says, was well under way before 
the war and will be continued and 
expanded. 

3. Radiant heating. It will be 
adopted progressively, he affirms, be- 
cause it offers comfort and economy 
of operations. 

4. Built-in furniture, including 
bookeases, buffets, bedroom shelving, 
even davenports. 


Believing these trends will be felt 


immediately after the war, Mr. Peter- 
son designed his house accordingly. It 
is modern, with flat roof sections that 
serve as sun decks and porches. The 
house has concrete block walls on 
the first floor and red cedar clap- 
boards for the second story. 
Window areas in all the rooms are 
very large by traditional standards. 
For example, the glass area in the 
living-dining room totals 203 square 
feet. Unglassed outside wall area is 
only 255 square feet. One bedroom 


has 320 square feet of window area 
and only 156 square feet of unglassed 
outside wall. 

Temperatures in the area where the 
Peterson home is located frequently 
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drop below zero, so this architect’s 
advocacy of large window areas is 
not restricted to postwar houses built 
in warm climates. 

The radiant heating installation at 
the Peterson home is the floor slab 
type, both upstairs and down. 

The house consists of six rooms, a 
large hall, and two baths on the sec- 
ond floor. The first floor is made up 
of a studio and reception room, coat 
room, lavatory, laundry and boiler 
room. There is also an open carport 
that will accommodate two cars. 

Built-in furnishings, the fourth in- 
novation that Mr. Peterson believes 
will be incorporated in many postwar 
houses, are amply illustrated in the 
architect’s home. It has the usual 
kitchen and bathroom cabinets and, 
in addition, a dressing table has been 
built into one of the bedrooms. The 
wall separating living room and din- 
ing room, is unusual. On the living 
room side of this wall a bookcase has 
been built in. The opposite side is 
a dining room buffet containing draw- 
ers at the bottom and cupboard space 
above. A settee has been built into 
one corner of the living room, and 
most of the desks and compartments 
in the first floor studio are also 
built-ins. 
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Picture windows, such as this one in the 

dining room of the Peterson house, will be- 

come very popular in postwar homes, the 

architect believes. Efficient heating will 

compensate for the heat loss and will per- 

mit larger window areas in every room, he 
says. 


The radiant heating coils for the second 
floor of the Peterson house rest on pre- 
fabricated concrete joists. The spiral coils 
were fabricated from 800 feet of 1!/2-inch 
wrought iron pipe on 12-inch centers. The 
bending and welding were done at the site. 


One postwar housing idea that Mr. Peter- 
son believes will sweep the country is illus- 
trated in the living room of his home where 
Mr. and Mrs. Peterson and their son are 
pictured. It is the complete concealment 
of the heating system, which is buried in 
the floor, permitting unobstructed use of 
floor and wall areas. 
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Below: The Monon High School band, which 

together with the Monon glee club has been 

the basic feature around which has been 

woven an annual Sunday afternoon concert 

sponsored by the Monon (Ind.) Lumber Co. 

The director, Harold Luhman, is in front, 
center. 


Civie Projects 


gratifying and are sound business too 


4/1 HEN YOU HAVE a better 
town, and a better community 
you have a better lumber yard, 

and that’s about the size of the story.” 

That’s the philosophy of a lum- 
ber yard manager who has found 
that sponsorship of an annual mu- 
sical program woven around the 
local high school band has won for 
him and his company much recog- 
nition and good will among his 
townspeople and potential custom- 
ers. 

It was a matter of capitalizing on 
one of the town’s big but sometimes 
unrecognized assets that led G. Rus- 
sell Dye, partner and manager of 
the Monon Lumber Co., Monon, Ind., 
to inaugurate annual Sunday after- 
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noon concerts for the high school 
band and glee club. Because he had 
had experience in college bands him- 
self, Mr. Dye recognized the distinct 
talent of the high school band di- 
rector, and the quality of the results 
he was obtaining from the youthful 
musicians under his leadership. He 
knew there were others in the town 
that enjoyed music well-played, and 
undertook the sponsorship of the 
concerts for the dual purpose of en- 
tertaining his friends and neighbors 
and gaining added recognition for 
the outstanding work of the musical 
groups. 

So far there have been three an- 
nual concerts sponsored by the Mo- 
non company. No charge or solicita- 
tion of any kind is made in connec- 
tion with the programs. The high 
school auditorium is used, and be- 
cause it is a public meeting and no 
admission charge is made there is 
no rental fee. One outside profes- 
sional talent feature is always im- 
ported for the program and the 
Monon Lumber Co. stands this ex- 
pense, plus an honorarium to the 
band director, plus a payment of 50 
cents per head for each child par- 
ticipating in the program, which 


Immediate dollars-and-. 
cents returns from invest- 
ments in community -boost- 
ing projects are hard to 


find, but the pay-off comes 


in long term friendship 
upon which the structure of 
any successful retail busi- 
ness must stand. Here is: 
the story of one lumber 
company's successful in- 
vestment in good will. 


goes into a fund that benefits the 


band as a whole. Total cost to the 
lumber company for each of the 
annual concerts has been in the 
neighborhood of $100. 

The program has always been in 
three parts. An opening group of 


selections is rendered by the glee © 


club. The basic part of the program 
is a group of band concert numbers, 
and the closing feature is the pro- 
fessional talent imported for the oc- 
casion. One year this consisted of 
an outstanding male quartette; an- 
other it was three musicians from 
Purdue University, a pianist, a so- 
prano and a baritone; and this year 
Mr. Dye engaged a baritone who 
formerly travelled with Jan Garber’s 
dance band and has done consider- 
able radio work. Each year the pro- 
gram has attracted crowds which 
have practically filled the auditorium 
to capacity. 

Local newspapers have been gen- 


G. Russell Dye, manager of the Monon 
Lumber Co., and originator of the 
concert idea in Monon. 


erous with front page space in an- 
nouncing the concerts and reporting 
them after they were staged. The 
lumber company name invariably ap- 
pears in connection with such news 


Pre-concert and post- 
concert front page 
write-ups in the local 
Monon newspaper gave 
full credit to the lumber 
company as the instiga- 
tors and sponsors of the 
concert. Monon Lumber 
Co. also purchased a 
small space in the news- 
paper to formally invite 
the townspeople to the 
concert. 
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stories. In addition Mr. Dye issues 
an invitation to the concert in paid 
advertising space which also car- 
ries the lumber company name. 

The band has gained tremendous 
prestige in the community and the 
school board has in its budget a 
$12,000 levy for the construction of 
a band shell and other facilities 
benefiting this organization. The 
Monon company likes to feel that its 
efforts have had at least a small part 
in winning this recognition for the 
band and in making the opportu- 
nities attractive enough to retain the 
services of the talented director, who 
heads the band and music program, 
for the benefit of Monon children. 

Opportunities for community serv- 
ice by lumber and building material 
dealers are ever present, but they 
do not always follow the same chan- 
nels. Mr. Dye sought and found and 
capitalized on one of his town’s big- 
gest assets. A similar search in 
other towns might not center upon 
a local musical organization as a 
good-will-building opportunity, but 
it would undoubtedly reveal some 
service to the community that is just 
as worthwhile and public spirited, 
and just as much appreciated by the 
town’s folk as the Monon Lumber 
Company’s efforts on behalf of the 
local band. Winning friends is a 
great personal satisfaction, and it’s 
good business, too. 














BARNYARD 


Two views of the yard where these aggres- 
sive dealers display and sell their prefabri- 
cated farm buildings. Known locally as 
"Paganetti's Barnyard,” this lot has become 
a permanent feature at the retail concern, 


The Paganetti Lumber Co. consists of a 

father and five sons, all in partnership. The 

large picture shows, from left to right, Mor- 

ris Litvan, Boris Litvan (the father and sen- 

ior partner) and Paul Litvan. Two other 

sons, Nathan and Emanuel, are serving over- 
seas with the armed forces. 





This unusual display of prefabricated farm buildings 
has become a permanent fixture at a Michigan 
lumber yard — and it’s a real business builder 


S A FORETASTE of postwar farm 
buildings, a novel display has 
been constructed by the Paganetti 

Lumber Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich., which 
is attracting rural prospects. 

Known locally as “Paganetti’s 
Barnyard,” the display shows various 
types of prefabricated farm buildings 
—brooder houses, hog, laying and 
utility houses, and a novel farm ten- 
ant house suitable for temporary 
housing of transient labor. 

Wartime farmers seeking necessary 
farm buildings are able to visualize 
quickly what the finished buildings 
will look like, from the display, which 
is erected just as the buildings would 
appear on a farm, surrounded by an 
attractive wood picket fence. 

The unusual display, which has been 
made a permanent part of the Pag- 
anetti plant, is timed with a recent 
government order allowing farmers to 
erect necessary buildings without pri- 
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ority papers up to $1,000 annually. 

The buildings have been planned to 
answer the labor shortage problem as 
perfectly as such a critical problem 
could be answered. Erection of a 
prefabricated building takes a matter 
of hours, instead of days or weeks, 
the company is pointing out in its 
advertising, and erection can be ac- 
complished by a farmer or one or 
more inexperienced men. 

The sturdy farm buildings come in 
handy sections, painted and ready for 
erection. All are plainly marked and 
even a man with limited qualifications 
as a carpenter can quickly erect one. 

Special streamlined roof construc- 
tion, especially on the brooder house, 
reduces erection time and aids insula- 
tion. Self-locking shingles are used. 
The buildings are sold as a unit, in- 
cluding sidewalls, flooring, roof sec- 
tions, windows and frames, and even 


the shingles. 

The economy of this type of farm 
construction is being emphasized by 
the company. The cost of materials 
and labor for one special unit, if 
erected by a farmer over a period of 
about a week, would run only slightly 
more than $700. 

Involved matters of priority, a bur- 
den to the average farmer needing 
buildings, are eliminated in the pre- 
fabricated housing plan. 

Also on display in the “Paganetti 
Barnyard” are laminated clear-fir 
rafters, principally for barn construc- 
tion. The two-section rafters can be 
set up, braced and sheathed in a few 
hours by inexperienced men. A barn 
34 by 60 feet can be completed by 
five men in five hours, company of- 
ficials claim. The rafters are avail- 
able in nine different types of radius 
as well as custom styles for special 
purposes. 
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What New Guiding Materials 
WILL MEAN TO LUMBER DEALERS 





This outlook for retailers was presented at 
the Northeastern Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn. annual in January by R. G. Kimbell, 
director of Technical Services of the NLMA. 





HE PUBLIC and you dealers on whom the public 
relies for advice and wise counsel have been deaf- 
ened by the prophetic din of predictions that noth- 

ing used yesterday will be of any use in tomorrow’s 
building. 

The dealer in his own and his customers’ interest 
must determine what new things are qualified for a 
place in public confidence along with the old and time- 
tested materials. He must recognize the artificially 
stimulated dissatisfactions built up in the customer’s 
mind in order to create a market for nostrums. 

In the Saturday Evening Post last November, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard presented to millions of 
readers a fascinating story on the subject “This Won- 
derful Stuff Called Wood.” He explored in interesting 
detail its potentialities as a resource for raw materials 
for new chemicals and for a multitude of conversions 
through the application of laboratory processes to give 
it properties and characteristics quite different from 
its normal state. Some woods and wood products de- 
veloped along these lines will be of direct concern to 
retail lumber dealers. Others will be of indirect interest 
due to their making possible a greater realization of 
the total wood in the potential forest harvest and a 
proportional reduction of the involuntary burden that 
the lumber alone must now largely bear in the way of 
taxes, interest and the like. But Secretary Wickard in 
talking about this “wonderful stuff called wood” failed 
to say a word about this wonderful stuff called lumber 
which is your major interest in wood today and it is 
about lumber we are most immediately concerned. 

What a furore would be caused if the newspaper of 
tomorrow morning announced for the first time the 
invention of a new product called lumber. What an 
achievement that would be—the most remarkable in 
the history of the building industry! 

Now we human beings, while pigmies of science com- 
pared with Mother Nature, are learning how to put 
gravy on our meat and potatoes, and jam on our bread 
by developing variations and conversions of this lumber 
through some science of our own to make it fit the 
many peculiar but insistent demands we have created 
in our own minds as to what we want. 

New ideas can be just as important and sometimes 
more important when incorporated into an old material 
than would be the birth of a brand-new material. 

An example of the worth of such a new idea with 
an old material was the introduction twelve years ago 
by the Timber Engineering Co. of the. connector sys- 
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tem of construction. Believe it or not, more than $43,- 
000,000 worth of lumber is being held together -with 
those devices. In addition, another $190,000,000 worth 
of lumber is fastened to that other lumber which these 
devices connect. Through this idea lumber companies, 
wholesalers, and retailers have individually realized 
lumber sales from a few thousand dollars to several 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 

Stimulated by the needs of war, the art of laminating 
lumber, of making big ones out of little ones, has been 
accelerated. Keeping pace with this development and 
in order to- provide the dealer and the public with a 
standard on which they can produce or procure lamin- 
ated lumber with the same assurance with which they 
now buy solid lumber under commercial grading rules, a 
project for the development of glued laminated lumber 
standards is underway under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Committee on Lumber Standards, the agency 
through which the eminently successful American Lum- 
ber Standards were developed. This project is in its 
development stage. At the right time it will be ex- 
posed to the keen: scrutiny and criticism of all those 
who have an interest in that problem. Glued laminated 
lumber is important to lumbermen. It permits sub- 
stantial utilization of lower grades and small sizes and 
expansion of markets into fields where lumber is not 
now used, greater flexibility in design of curved or other 
shapes, unlimited sizes of finished members and economy 
when worked to complicated shapes and excellent service 
performance, when properly fabricated. Proper stand- 
ards will facilitate reliable design and production and 
will stimulate confidence in this new lumber merchandise. 

The modern lumber industry has, and is further 
equipping itself with the facilities whereby ideas judged 
to have potential worth can be explored, examined, 
studied, tested and, if found of promise, developed into 
merchandise in which the distributors of the product 
can have faith and confidence in recommending to cus- 
tomers. 

Many of the new developments and new knowledge in 
wood utilization are not widely known. Some, of course, 
are still “hush, hush.” Many of them will be put to 
work in practical civilian services soon after the war. 
The lumber manufacturing industry has taken steps 
to stimulate this trend. The industry-owned Timber 
Engineering Co. has set up a Product Development Lab- 
oratory in Washington. Its function is to span the gap 
between pure research and commercial application. 
Many technological developments in processed woods 
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will eventually and gradually find outlets through the 
retail lumber dealers when their practical commercial 
applications have been established. 

A year ago at the suggestion of the lumber manu- 
facturers a committee was appointed by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association to assist a corre- 
sponding committee of manufacturers in the develop- 
ment of programs of mutual interest. From this 
constructive step the manufacturers have already bene- 
fited by recommendations and plans, which can be 
directed into constructive merchandising efforts as fast 
as our mutual preoccupation with our share of the war 
job will permit. 

Some of the suggestions made are already in work. 
One suggestion was that the manufacturers “estab- 
lish a research program for scientific and improved wood 
construction.” As new mechanics are coming into the 
field every day who must be educated to improved 
and modern construction practices in order that we 
may do a better job of building, information needs to 
be cleared through the lumber dealer to the various 
local building mechanics. Since that recommendation 
was made a Products and Research Committee of manu- 
facturers has been appointed. It is now developing a 
program which it is hoped will be presented to the manu- 
facturers for action in the near future. This program 
covers many of the suggestions which you retail dealers 
have made from time to time to your supplier, to your 
Association, or to us. 

To provide an aid for your technical customers a 
National Design Standard for Stress-Grade Lumber and 
Its Fastenings has been completed and approved. It 
is now at the printers. This will provide a basis for 
more reliable design and more intelligent application 
for the structural grades of our materials. It will make 
possible better realization of the inherent structural 
merits of lumber as well as provide a reliable con- 
venient design aid for engineers, architects, students and 
others. This takes into consideration the latest tech- 
nical knowledge of lumber fastenings, commercial struc- 
tural grading practices, and a basis for evaluating glued 
laminated lumber structures. This will aid in making 
permanent the reinstatement of lumber as an engineer- 
ing material. 

Another suggestion was for more active cooperative 
action in the field of building codes. To assist the retail 
lumber dealer, we will provide a pamphlet giving 
pertinent facts about the important matters in local 
codes of concern to him and information on the services 
and assistance that he can get from us. That, too, is 
in the works. Building codes are a popular whipping 
boy right now for those who want to blame something 
for everything they think wrong with the building 
industry. Some codes certainly do need liberalizing. 
Too often we find the liberalizing means making it 
harder to sell lumber and easier to sell other materials. 
The retailers’ success grows as open competition is 
maintained, and a maximum of open and free competi- 
tion among all materials within their legitimate and 
justified field for building uses has been a basic prin- 
ciple of the lumber manufacturers’ code activities for 
years. 

The easiest answer to the question of what new or 
improved materials the lumber industry will make 
available through your yards is to ask that you, in your 
own mind, review the remarkable developments during 
the two decades prior to the war and rely with a rea- 
sonable expectation on faster and better develonments 
in the period immediately following the war. Part of 
this comes from the increased sums spent on wood 
research during the past three years. One industry- 
owned laboratory has already reported important new 
developments which will be applied to post-war lumber 
production. They include (1) faster seasoning; (2) check- 
less drying which produces a product capable of re- 
sawing without cupping or a process of seasoning with- 
out de-grading; (3) pitch removal which will eliminate 
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finishing problems; (4) a system for impregnation with 
preservatives or other special purpose chemicals during 
the process of seasoning; and (5) production from 50 
to 70 lbs. of valuable wood extractives during the course 
of seasoning and with the end board a better board 
than it was before. 

This is part of the trend toward better refinement 
in lumber manufacturing processes. That trend was 
interrupted by the hurried work necessary to turn out 
the volume to meet the necessities of war, the volume 
that represented an extra ten million tons of lumber 
delivered in one year while other product manufacturers 
were still talking about plant expansion. 

Producers can be expected to make available to you 
after this war more lumber, better lumber, more ac- 
curately graded and more accurately dried lumber. 

We may expect an evolution toward more pre-cut 
lumber and factory fabricated lumber units, an expansion 
of the practices of packaging of standard units which 
means cleaner and more marketable merchandise. Per- 
haps an extension of pre-finishing. There will be fur- 
ther developments in standardization of your millwork 
and cabinet items, designed and developed to have 
greater customer appeal. 

The war has advanced the art of engineering in 
timber and put a polish and proficiency on the tech- 
nique of timber fabrication—an art which found its 
major development in the needs of the war plant ex- 
pansion program. The timber fabricator is a new 
factor forming another needed link in the chain of 
complete lumber industry service for the needs of the 
consumer. The timber fabrication industry should be 
welcomed by all the older branches of the industry as 
it provides a facility not hereto available, one through 
which the dealer can make intelligent job estimates, 
and get the truss, framing and similar business in 
competition with products not represented in his in- 
ventory. 

Another subject on which I should like to touch 
is the “scare” stories about the availability of lumber 
after the war and the duration of the lumber business. 

The present shortage of lumber which is likely to 
continue in a large degree as long as we are engaged 
in extensive expeditionary operations, is a war-time 
stringency built up by a combination of war-time cir- 
cumstanees. It has no great underlying post-war sig- 
nificance. It is not the result of a deficiency of trees 
in U. S. forests. 

Comparatively, lumber production has held up well. 
In each of the three war years, the United States has 
produced more lumber than in any one of the previous 
ten. In 1942 the industry manufactured 45 percent 
more lumber than in 1939. Production has declined in 
the last two years because of the loss of 70,000 to 80,000 
skilled workers and because there are so few new 
power-saws, tractors and trucks; and because this equip- 
ment now on the job is overworked and wearing out. 
Contrary to popular conception, the war drain on U. S. 
basic timber resources is not excessive and is the kind 
of drain which can be gradually recovered through new 
timber growth after the war. 

Also there is no present lumber production difficulty 
which can not be promptly dissipated by return to peace. 
When the war is over the forest industries will be 
able to fill, from existing timber reserves, all norma! 
domestic demands for forest products. Building may 
be resumed without serious concern over the lumber 
supply. 

It must be remembered, however, that war needs 
have practically exhausted the usual stock piles of 
lumber. It will take three months to replenish them 
and probably a year to restore them. This does not 
mean that months must elapse before a supply of 
lumber can begin flowing to domestic consumers. It 
does mean, however, that unless inventories can be 
refilled with dry lumber before the war ends, which 
is not likely, there will not be an adequate supply of 
seasoned material immediately. 
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CONTEST REVEALS “/zeade 


IN ARCHITECTS’ 


Small Homes Desigue 


The house of the immediate future will be a modest-priced, sensible, 
pleasant and comfortable home, embodying factory-built units for 
special purposes but which do not conflict with individual tastes in 


Veteran Wins House Plan 
Competition 


A 29-year old war veteran, Lieu- 
tenant Charles D. Wiley of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been selected as the 
winner of the second annual small 
house competition of the magazine 
Arts & Architecture, sponsored by 
the United States Plywood Corp. 

The competition, which attracted 
hundreds of entries from all parts of 
the United States, as well as from 
the war areas and from several Al- 
lied nations, was designed to stimu- 
late interest in “America’s ideal post- 
war small home for the average fam- 
ily.” The first prize carried an award 
of $1250. 

Second prize of $500 went toa 
United States Navy officer, Lt. (j.g.) 
2ussell M. Amdal, also of Washing- 
ton. 

Third prize of $250 was awarded 
to Eduardo Fernando Catalano of 
Buenos Aires, now engaged in ad- 
vanced architectural studies at Har- 
vard University. 

The article on these pages is a 
presentation of interesting data 
gathered as a result of this competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Wiley was discharged from the 
Army in June 1944 because of in- 
juries received in training. He is 
now with the Washington architects, 
Saarinen and Swanson. 

His winning plan calls for a simple 
plywood ‘house of modern design di- 
vided into four zones: a domestic cen- 
ter with space for cooking, eating, 
laundry, sewing and child tending; an 
“activity center” where the entire 
family “can make a mess and leave 
it”; a quiet zone, for rest and con- 
versation, with a fireplace; and a flex- 
ible space for sleeping, the bedrooms 


changeable in size and number by . 


use of cabinet separators. 

These are four feet long and two 
feet wide, three of which make up 
the wall. The one next to the window 
contains a dressing table and the 
other two contain wardrobes. 

All plumbing and heating installa- 
tions are grouped in a mechanical 
center. The one bathroom is acces- 
sible to the domestic center, the ac- 
tivities center and the sleeping rooms. 
This unit is in the center of the house 
and is lighted by clerestory windows. 
The house is set two feet into the 
ground to obtain what the architect 
deems to be the proper relationship 
between the people inside and the out- 
of-doors. 
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architecture. 


This home will not ascribe to the fanciful suggestions of “miracle 
house” visionaries nor will it cling to the status quo of the postwar 
house as forecast by “debunk the miracle house” proponents. 


Industrial management, with its standardization, machine processing 
and elimination of waste can help produce more efficient and more com- 
pact houses at a lower cost without producing “monotonization.” This 
is the general line of thought of contestants in the architectural contest. 


ABULATIONS SHOW that only 
19 percent of the contestants pre- 
sented plans that could be con- 

sidered conventional and old style in 
design. Eighty-one percent used mod- 
ern design, which does not mean 
“freak” or “modernistic”. 

This was in fact, a requisite of the 
conditions of the competition which 
required that all plans submitted be 
of a buildable nature in the immediate 
postwar period. 

Continuing the functional idea into 
the construction field, 14 percent of 
the contestants presented plans in 
which the kitchen, bathrooms, and 
areas containing special plumbing or 
electrical equipment were supplied as 
complete units or “functional cores.” 
This involves a new step in factory 
fabrication which is already in effect 
in some sections of the country where 
war housing on a mass scale has 
utilized this technique for greater 
speed in production. 

Speed, however, was not the pri- 
mary thought in the minds of these 
contestants who submitted their plans 
rather on the fact that bathrooms and 
kitchens of this unit fabricated type 
would be better, less expensive and 
more efficient than the conventional 
method of building a kitchen and then 
filling it full of stoves, refrigerators, 
kitchen cabinets, and other types of 
equipment, often ill-assorted. 

Sixty-five percent of the plans sub- 
mitted were specifically adapted to 
some form of fabrication, using wall 
modules or panels of standard sizes 
but constructed of many kinds of 
materials, including plywood, asbes- 
tos, metals, fibres, impregnated cloth, 
glass, gypsums, plasters, and similar 
classifications. 

At least 90 percent of the fabri- 
cated plans that were submitted used 


standardized wall panel sizes, 4’ wide 
and 8’ high. 

Thus this size seems to be accepted 
as a satisfactory module and yet no 
home using these standardized panels 
bore any similarity to any other plan 
using the same type of construction. 

In some cases the flexibility of the 
walls of enclosed areas surrounding 
the core was facilitated by utilizing 
some basic loadbearing structure of 
posts, cantilevers, beams or similar 
devices to take all the weight off the 
exterior walls and partitions, thus . 
making it easy to move them as de- 
sired at different seasons of the year 
or for changing living demands of 
the family. 

More than 90 percent of the mod- 
ern plans submitted in the plywood 
company contest used plywood for ex- 
terior walls, interior walls, ceilings, 
decorative panelling and built-in fix- 
tures. Standard 4’ x 8’ sectional pan- 
els were almost always shown to be 
constructed of stressed skin and ply- 
wood on both sides, stiffened in some 
cases with moulded plywood corruga- 
tions. 

Moulded plywood was also used as 
cylindrical supporting columns and as 
horizontal stiffeners through which 
wiring or plumbing ducts could read- 
ily be installed to reach all sections 
of the house. 


Construction Methods 

The importance of a tight joint be- 
tween adjoining panels of exterior 
walls” with some method of locking 
thinking. In most cases panels were 
joined together directly as “curtain 
walls” with some method of locking 
them together without battens to 
break the surface on either side. In 
most cases tongue-and-groove sys- 
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tems were utilized or special tie strips 
were inserted in slots in such a way 
as to tie the panels together and seal 
the joint completely. Plywood was 
used very extensively in all built-in 
construction. 

Exteriors 

Of the modern houses submitted 
74 percent had flat roofs, or nearly 
flat roofs. Where a pitch roof was 
used it often was in combination with 
a flat roofed area for the purpose of 
providing a raised space for a row 
of clerestory windows. 

Foundations for 52 percent of the 
houses were slabs of concrete which 
frequently included ducts for radiant 
heat under the floors. Where slab 
foundations were used, the floor sur- 
face above the slab was of composi- 






kinds of materials were suggested, 
including the popular types of rock 
wool, redwood bark, vermiculite and 
glass fibre. Apparently the additional 
cost of insulation, particularly in fab- 
ricated panels, was not considered a 
very large item by most of the plan- 
ners. 

Seventy-nine percent of the plans 
showed fireplaces in one or more 
rooms. Very often the back wall of 
the fireplace was converted into an 
outdoor grill or barbecue pit in con- 
nection with the landscaping design 
as a whole. 

Expensive Items Questioned 

Two related functions were ap- 
parently considered too expensive for 
the modest home of the future, al- 
though many of the planners indi- 


First Prize. 





tion, plywood blocks, or in some cases 
traditional hardwood flooring. 

The exterior surfaces of 93 percent 
of the homes were wood, 82 percent 
being plywood, stucco, stone, brick 
and other materials were specified 
only in 9 percent of the plans sub- 
mitted. 

This indicates that 
were favored. 

Glass Panels 

Sixty-seven percent of the designs 
included glass wall panels from floor 
to ceiling where living rooms, dining 
rooms, bedrooms, playrooms or dens 
adjoined gardens where privacy was 
possible. In fact, 60 percent of the 
plans merged the gardens into the 
house in some manner. 

In a great many cases these wall 
panels were placed on the south side 
of the house for the purpose of tak- 
ing advantage of solar heat. One de- 
sign made extensive use of a stag- 
gered wall in which north and south 
panels were plywood modules, while 
east and west panels were glass. 


“dry walls” 


Insulation and Central Heating 
Walls and ceilings of 94 percent of 
the homes were insulated. In the 
case of prefabricated panels, insula- 
tion was installed in the factory. All 
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cated that they should be installed if 
funds permitted. These were air con- 
ditioning and “walk in” refrigeration, 
which both involve the installation of 
a refrigeration compressor unit of 
some respectable size. 


Lighting 

Lighting installations were indi- 
cated in many of the best plans, 
showing the use of fluorescent tubes 
with direct or indirect reflectors. 
Where individual lights were to be 
used, floor plugs were plentifully sup- 
plied, and in some cases plug-in 
strips were placed completely around 
the room to permit electrical connec- 
tions at any point. 

Fenestration 

Fenestration was accepted as a ma- 
jor feature in the design of the home 
from the exterior standpoint, but this 
was subordinated to the utility value 
of the window as related to the rooms 
served. In almost 70 percent of the 
plans windows were paneled from the 
floor or slightly above the floor up to 
the ceiling. Where such panels were 
fixed additional ventilation in other 
parts of the room was highly favored 
in some of the best plans because it 
eliminated the necessity of opening 
and closing windows in order to se- 
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cure fresh air when no air condition- 
ing device was in operation. In 17 
percent of the plans clerestory win- 
dows were included. On one plan spe- 
cial clerestory trusses of plywood 
were devised to be inserted in fiat 
roofs at any point where skylighting 
effects were desired. These plywood 
trusses were moulded to produce a 
pleasing ceiling effect from the inside, 
Movable Partitions 

Fixed partitions were present in al- 
most all houses, but in 36 percent of 
the plans the dividing walls between 
rooms were movable. This was some- 
times done by moving panels or by 
accordion partitions. Cupboards, clos- 
ets, bookcases and other built-in con- 
veniences were frequently utilized as 
movable partitions particularly be- 


Plywood house which won highest award in “Arts & Archi- 
tecture"-United States Plywood Corp. competition for “America's Ideal 
Post-War Small Home for the Average Family,’ submitted by Charles D. 
Wiley, Washington, D. C., architect. 


tween adjoining bedrooms. The same 
flexibility was also shown in the plac- 
ing of doors which were frequently 
accordion and in 16 percent of the 
plans indicated as sliding doors. 

Approximately 10 percent of the 
kitchen plans were very compact, of 
the “Pullman” type. On the other 
hand 28 percent were extremely large 
and were utilized for many other 
purposes besides cooking. Kitchen 
devices were arranged in an L shape, 
U shape or occasionally, surrounding 
the entire kitchen area. 

Usually, however, one wall at least 
was left for table space or a counter, 
separating the kitchen from the din- 
ing area. In many cases a concealed 
panel was placed above the counter 
to be closed when no meals were to 
be served. 

Adjoining the kitchen, because of 
the centralization and plumbing 
equipment, was usually the laundry 
or service area with a central heating 
unit and the better types of laundry 
equipment intelligently placed. 

Thirty-two percent of.the kitchens 
included breakfast nooks or dinettes, 
while 19 percent utilized the counter 

(Continued on page 49) 
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did before. He lives in a house he owns, and he’d like to put some improvements into 
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ng the place... to keep it in top-notch shape and protect his investment. Trouble is, 
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Today there are any number of people in your community who are looking for professional help 
— and advice on maintenance and repair problems. Most of them don’t know, and they are too 
1ac- ° 
ntly busy to find out, what materials can be had and who can supply them. 

h ' : 
™ These people are an immediate ready-made market for your merchandise and your expert services. 
. Let them know that you can provide genuine Barrett products—Barrett Roofings, Rock Wool 
ie Insulation and other time-tested Barrett building materials. Most of these non-priority materials 
arge . ’ en ce ‘ : 
ther are in the “easy-to-apply” class—help minimize the manpower difficulties. 

a We can help you go after maintenance and repair profits. Barrett direct mail and promotional 
ai pieces—with a record for successful selling—are yours for the asking. Plan to increase your 
ne business now—with an eye to the future. 
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Extra-Profit Products 


. 2 You Can Sell Today 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 








ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION. 
"aa Barrett Shingles and Sidings 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
indry Barrett Roll Roofings 2800 So. Sacramento Ave. Birmingham, 
Barrett Rock Wool Insulation Chicago 23, Ill. Alabama 
an Barrett Money-Making Specialties 
ae Protective Paints 


Roof Repair Materials 
Felts and Sheathings, etc. 
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Allocations 


Before you read these lines, control 
officials will have begun making the 
lumber allocations for the second 
quarter. 

There’s one chore that must be 
done in advance of the meeting; and 
this is setting up an estimate of lum- 
ber production for the quarter. It’s 
a prophecy that has to be good; that 
must be as accurate as human wits 
can make it. Figures on a chart mean 
little unless they match up with ac- 
tual lumber stock. 

Reserve inventories, as you know, 
are at low levels. Some two-thirds or 
more of our pre-Pearl Harbor cushion 
has been used up. It’s been used to 
mighty good purpose; but the fact 
remains that there isn’t much chance 
of balancing errors in estimates by 
making more withdrawals from re- 
serve holdings. Measured in over-all 
terms, there’ll be little if any more 
lumber consumed in the second quar- 
ter than is produeed in the second 
quarter. That’s the reason those pro- 
duction estimates have to be as ac- 
curate as possible. Allocations rest 
directly and almost wholly upon 
them; and if they’re out of bounds 
the industry pattern goes wrong. 


Production 


Control officials tell us reluctantly 
that they don’t have much good news 
about second-quarter output. A re- 
cent WPB release carries this state- 
ment: “No improvement in factors 
retarding production can be antici- 
pated, and there seems little or no 
likelihood that 1945 production will 
exceed 30,000,000,000 board feet.” 
Note also the statement, for whatever 
it means, that ’45 demand will be 
about 40,000,000,000 feet. 

Sure enough, these over-all figures 
are not always useful to an individual 
lumberman. The total is an aggre- 
gate; includes species with probable 
production declines and others with 
probable increases. An _ individual 
lumberman might be dealing in spe- 
cies that are gaining in production. 
There was a time, not so long ago, 
when hardwoods showed a _ gain. 
They’ve since dropped back; but for 
one reporting period they showed a 
quite cheerful advance. But the over- 
all figures do have a drift-indicating 
value, as an index of general factors. 

Here’s an example: The production 
drop in the fourth quarter of ’44 
amounted to about ten percent. That 
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was a drift indicator. Some people 
tried to explain it away. The fourth 
quarter always suffers a seasonal de- 
cline in production; and added to this 
was the factor of extremely bad 
weather. But some rapid analysis 
showed that the seasonal decline and 
the foul weather did not account for 
the total production loss. Other 
troubles, such as manpower shortages 
and shortages in transportation and 
logging equipment, explained a large 
part; and these things don’t change 
with the season or the weather. It’s 
factors like these to which the WPB 
refers when it says, “No improve- 
ment in factors retarding production 
can be anticipated.” The aggregate 
figure continues to be a drift indica- 
tor. 


Program Branch Statistics 


Incidentally, these generalized fig- 
ures such as the round-numbers esti- 
mate of ’45 production don’t come 
within a mile of doing justice to the 
careful and comprehensive studies 
made by the Program Branch of the 
L&LP Division. Under the general 
circumstances they’re about all the 
Branch can make public until after 
the allocations are set. This page is 
told that some of the ablest statistical 
work in the business world is being 
done by the Branch. Of course there 
are factors that can’t be known; such 
as the purposes of the Nazis. It may 
be for this reason that the Branch 
is determined to capture and to 
weigh every knowable factor. 

These exhaustive statistical esti- 
mates of production and consumption, 
so we’re told, constitute one of the 
most nearly complete pictures of this 
industry and its part in world-wide 
events of the times. The charts and 
tables will be released as rapidly as 
possible. The Branch doesn’t claim 
omniscience. It’s just doing a job. 
But when you read over the second- 
quarter allotments you can know the 
figures are not intuitions or personal 
prejudices. They’re products of ex- 
acting and comprehensive calcula- 
tions. 


Manpower 


This page is tired of speculating 
about probable manpower legislation. 
You doubtless share our weariness. 
Congress seems unpredictable, so far 
as domestic measures are concerned; 
so practically anything can happen at 
any time. Sure enough, manpower is 
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a complicated business; but it’s not 
THAT complicated. 

The House, under the firm hand of 
Speaker Rayburn, passed a manpower 
bill and sent it over to the Senate. 
The Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee looked at it distastefully. Some 
of the members didn’t like the idea of 
applying pains and penalities to 
people who didn’t want to hold jobs. 
Yes, the Committee knew there was 
a war on; but the members were not 
quite sure how far they could go 
without violating constitutional 
rights. Maybe it would be better just 
to give statutory authority to the 
WMC program. Then the Committee 
seems to have gotten jittery, espe- 
cially when the Army spoke in a hard 
voice, and came up with some drastic 
penalties aimed especially at farmers 
and farm laborers. Committee mem- 
bers couldn’t agree among themselves 
about the probable meaning of what 
they’d written; so, in order to find 
out, Military Affairs reported its han- 
diwork to the Senate. Don’t be sur- 
prised if Congress votes to jail your 
grandmother for giving Mandy a day 
off without first getting the consent 
of the Attorney General. Don’t be 
surprised by anything. 

An observer who has been right in 
regard to most of his legislative pre- 
dictions says the Senate will not pass 
a drastic manpower bill with criminal 
provisions, either now or in the fu- 
ture, unless there is a serious war 
reverse; that even giving legislative 
status to WMC eeilings is doubtful. 
But, as was said before, anything can 
happen. 

However, don’t forget that admin- 
istrative rules, together with certain 
aspects of Selective Service, are still 
very much alive and working. It’s 
officially reported that the Army has 
already drafted job jumpers. Note 
that in a neighboring field Judge Vin- 
son is enforcing WLB orders by 
means of cancellation of contracts 
and priorities. It’s harsh medicine; 
but the doses are being given and 
taken. 


Draft Regulations 


Draft regulations seem to be get- 
ting even more complicated; partly, 
no doubt, because of the’ unsettled 
state of general manpower laws and 
rules, 

Deferments for industrial reasons 
are becoming still more difficult to 
get. Western lumbermen report that 
about twelve percent of their workers 
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are within the eighteen-to-thirty age 
bracket. They don’t expect to get 
many of these men deferred on indus- 
trial grounds. In fact they expect 
practically all the men in this age 
group to be called up for military 
service during the next six months. 
It’s estimated that about half will be 
rejected on physical grounds; for 
punctured ear drums, faulty eyesight 
or the like. This means, according to 
current estimates, that the western 
wing of the industry will lose about 
six percent of its workers to the 
Armed Services during the coming 
half year. 

There are unconfirmed rumors that 
several new regulations or practices 
may be tried in dealing with indus- 
trial deferment. One rumor is that 
each industry, after individual inves- 
tigation of its labor force, special 
labor needs and essential usefulness 
in the war effort, will be told how 
many young men of draft age may be 
deferred. Then the company will be 
allowed to choose the ones to be de- 
ferred. The theory seems to be that 
the Army would have to start all its 
draftees at the bottom, in teaching 
them to be soldiers, and that any 
young man who can pass the basic 
tests is as acceptable to the military 
authorities as another. However, an 
industrial company knows well that 
certain men are more valuable, for its 
purposes, than others are. This would 
give the company the right to choose. 
The rumor may be wishful thinking; 
but it circulates in Washington. 

Still another rumor is that what- 
ever class or group deferment is per- 
mitted will be limited to those em- 
ployed in a directive capacity. This 
isn’t too clear. But it seems to mean 
—and on this point we’re open to cor- 
rection—that it will be limited to su- 
perintendents or foremen or the like; 
those who direct other workers. 
Clearly not all superintendents or 
foremen would be deferred; but the 
idea seems to be that no one save 
superintendents or foremen would be 
eligible for deferment. Lumbermen 
tell us that, if this rumor should 
prove to be true, it probably wouldn’t 
affect our industry much; since most 
men holding directive jobs are beyond 
thirty years of age. This appears to 
be one of those precautionary pro- 
visions; not to be used much, but to 
be on hand in the event of a special 
emergency. There might be a case, 
once in a long time, where the draft- 
ing of a young superintendent would 
close a sawmill. 


Uncertainties 

These things indicate perplexities 
and dubiousness in high places. The 
Senate appears to be waiting for 
something to turn up; specifically, 
the end of the European war. Fight- 
ing has become terribly harsh, both 
in Europe and in the Pacific; so no 
one cares to gamble on the end of 
Nazi resistance, though every one in 
Washington expects it soon. How 
soon? Well, er, soon. 
The Armed Services go all out for 
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preparations and policies, based upon 
the theory of a long war; also on the 
theory that munitions, manpower and 
transportation needs will not decline; 
in fact that transportation needs will 
increase when the full power is 
thrown into the Pacific. Organized 
labor opposes drastic manpower legis- 
lation, as do organized farmers. Con- 
gress, in the middle, frets and loses 
its temper and waits for something 
to turn up. 4 


Millwork Lumber 


There’s a story about town that the 
Millwork Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee has suggested an additional re- 
striction for itself. Lumber assigned 
to millwork manufacturers on WPB- 
3640 authorizations, up to this time, 
at least as this page understands it, 
has gone into the industry and has 
been used for any of a fairly wide list 
of products. Some general rules, of 
course, and some possible questioning 
on later occasions if the uses seemed 
frivolous. But the WPB didn’t follow 
through with much strictness to see 
what uses really were made of the 
authorized stock. 

The millwork men, like every one 
else, are troubled by the stringency 
of lumber supply. So the Advisory 
Committee has volunteered the sug- 
gestion that during the second quar- 
ter of this year the released lumber 
be used for specified lines of straight 
millwork; such as windows, doors, 
frames, screens, moulding and trim; 
plus other items for authorized con- 
struction, provided these items carry 
a high rating, such as AA-3 or higher. 
The committee made the further rec- 
ommendation that, in the event this is 
done, other industries be placed on a 
similar self-denying basis; to the end 
that scarce and needed raw materials 
may be used, all down the line, only 
for necessary purposes and essential 
items. 


Code Revisions 


There comes an additional warning 
to watch the business of building code 
revision. Building codes can be and 
should be protections to the public 
and to the honest builder. In many 
cases they are. But in others they 
are antiquated and do not reflect the 
applied science and the materials de- 
veloped in recent years. 

This particular warning is that 
competing lines, utilizing the help of 
well meaning but not too well in- 
formed do-gooders, are endeavoring 
to outlaw frame construction for cer- 
tain purposes. We hear reports of 
such efforts in so-called slum clear- 
ance “projects; aimed at limiting the 
height and size of frame construc- 
tion in new buildings. The supposed 
idea is protection from fire. It’s well 
known—or is it?—that frame con- 
struction can be made fire resistant 
by means of good design and proper 
building. It’s known to the trade but 
apparently not to all socially well 
meaning people. Just a suggestion 
that you watch the code activities in 


your community. The nationat lum- 
ber associations will aid you with sci- 
entific information. 

In connection with fire-resistant 
construction, it may be said that the 


.NLMA is getting inquiries, looking to 


post-war business, about the merits 
of wood truss construction in com- 
mercial garages and other buildings 
of relatively wide span. The safety 
of these buildings, in resisting fire, 
is high. Most retailers know this, 
Many retailers will have some oppor- 
tunity to sell such buildings, after the 
war; hence the importance of being 
able to tell an accurate story on the 
subject. The NLMA engineers are in 
a position to help with information. 


Plywood Sales 


The WPB has prohibited the pur- 
chase of softwood plywood on MRO 
ratings. This was done, of course, for 
the purpose of reducing the general 
use of this material in non-essential 
construction. It is hoped in this way 
to save up to eight million square feet 
a month. 

This plywood is of almost univer- 
sal use and importance in the mili- 
tary effort. Production is at the rate 
of about 125,000,000 square feet a 
month. Distributors’ inventories have 
declined within a year to less than 
half the original figure. In fact it is 
but slightly more than half the 
amount considered a minimum work- 
ing inventory. Because of this re- 
duced inventory, a good many small 
war contractors are unable to get the 
sizes, grades and thicknesses needed 
to fill their Army contracts. Another 
illustration of the importance of re- 
serve inventory in efficient business 
operation. Withdrawals from inven- 
tory make it possible, for a time, to 
use more materials than are produced. 
But when the depletion has passed a 
certain point, it becomes necessary to 
produce more than is used. 


Post-War Housing 


The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association has issued an exten- 
sive report on the hearings before the 
Taft Subcommittee of the Senate in 
regard to post-war housing. This 
page has mentioned these hearings 
before and has outlined briefly the 
position taken by the industry. As 
you know, this industry has favored 
the separation of public housing agen- 
cies from the agencies concerned with 
finance for private building. The in- 
dustry also favors the business of 
putting housing in its own definite 
field and separating it from relief of 
the needy. This relief is right and 
proper; but it should be handled sep- 
arately and not as part of less-than- 
cost shelter. To combine the two 1s 
to put construction into an occupa- 
tion which it should not invade and 
which is certain to injure the con- 
struction industry to no good purpose. 

The complete record of-the hearings 
should be available in March or April. 
This is an important matter of policy. | 
Better follow through with it. 
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HERE ARE THE METHODS 


SATIN SMOOTHNESS 

The same precision sanders (multi- 

ple-drum) used for fine furniture pre- 

pare the flooring for Bruce factory- 
y giving it a smoothness 

not possible on the job with portable 

equipment. 


PRIME CONDITION 

Finishing starts immediately after 

san , 80 there is no “raised grain.’ 

Also, t e finishing is done with the 

moisture content of the flooring just 

rig ht. This scientific control is pos- 
le only at the factory. 


PERFECT FILLING 

Proper filling of an oak floor is vital 
to the finish. In Bruce ctory-fin- 
ishing a high quality silex filler of 
the same porosity as the grain of the 
wood is worked into the flooring in 
plastic form. 


PENETRATING SEAL 

The finish used on Bruce Sta jgutar 
Floors, unlike rene cage, Baggs 
finishes, penetrates into the wood 
and seals the pores against wear and 
dirt. This finish is sprayed on, then 
rubbed into the pores. 


INFRA-RED DRYING 
After filling and sealing, the finish is 
dried with Infra-red Ray lights. 
Heat is applied uniformly for = 
depth of the film, eliminatin 

hazard of a spotty, porous 

There is no such thing as “unfavor- 
able drying weather.” 





EXTRA BUFFING 

Before waxing, high-speed bristle 
brushes and a steel wool buffer burn- 
ish the finish into the wood, produce 
a er surface for the application 
of wax 


srighask Guiliey, tonal 
est quality, wear-resisting wax 
is rolled onto the flooring smoothly 
and uniformly . . . then buffed and 
lished by : —— of high-speed 
feeshite seit uffers. This is many 
times tbe pe action custom- 
arily Bell oy a Wi floor. 


UNIFORM COLOR 

The foregoing methods also result in 
a uniformity of shade and tone on 
Bruce Streamline Floors which will 
not be found on comparable grades 
of flooring finished on the job. The 
natural beauty of the wood grain is 
greatly enhanced. 


it’s the Finish that Counts on Floors! 
Bruce Streamline Floors are unmatched for 
beauty, wear and ease of maintenance. We 
confi ently believe this is the floor the home 
owner of the future will demand. You are 
invited to write for further details. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
















































as soon as materials and manpower 
are available, we advise you. Then 
you can tell us to go ahead with the 
work or not, just as you please. No 
contract is signed and there is no 
obligation to you. 

“By being registered, you are as- 
sured of early action on your building 
needs. You have prior call on ma- 
terials as they become available. You 
may even find that we can do some 
work right. now. Come in and ask 
about the Priority Plan.” 

This plan has been found to work 
well for Hallack & Howard in lining 
up future work and allowing smooth 
business operation. 


Over 57,500 Boxes for 
Service Men 


No need for the folks of Klamath 
District to worry about where to get 
a box in which to send GI Joe’s 
package, because H. D. Mortenson of 
the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore., does that for them. 

So far Mr. Mortenson has made 
over 57,500 wooden boxes, complete 
with twine and postal instructions, 
which have gone to the men in serv- 
ice. All Joe’s people have to do is 
to fill the box, address and mail it. 
It’s a great good will builder. 

For Christmas, 1942, in order to 
encourage the sending of packages to 
the men overseas and to insure the 
packages arrival at any port, Mr. 

















































































































H. D. Mortenson of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., boosted good will by 
giving away thousands of attractive boxes like these. Folks used them to mail gifts to their 
servicemen. 


Mortenson decided to make small 
wooden boxes that would conform to 
postal regulations for domestic and 
foreign shipping. The postal authori- 
ties were consulted with the result 
that careful and complete instructions 
were prepared for mailing. That year 
12,600 boxes were distributed through 








BIG DEMAND FOR 








The urgent need to protect all material and equipment 
has never been more keenly felt. Fultex waterproofed 
tarpaulins and covers are proving their value daily. We 
also manufacture BACK BANDS, COTTON TWINE, 
TRUCK COVERS, MACHINERY COVERS, HAY 
COVERS, TENTS AND OTHER CANVAS ITEMS. 





Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 


DALLAS 
NEW ORLEANS 


since 1870 


MINNEAPOLIS 





KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
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the local hotels, banks and Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Approximately 18,300 boxes were 
distributed in 1943 with no cost to 
the senders. This year so far about 
26,500 boxes have been given to GI 
Joe’s folks to mail. 

The box has proved to be as wel- 
come to the men overseas as the con- 
tents. For it can be used for cabinets, 
filing cases, radio boxes and other 
uses. The box is so attractive that it 
can be exhibited with pride. A small 
green Christmas tree was stamped 
on this year’s cover. 

This is one man’s contribution to 
the service men—a guarantee that his 
packages will arrive safe and secure 
in a well made box from home. 


No Rush to Plastic Houses 


There is little likelihood that plas- 
tics or new metals will be substituted 
for standard structural building ma- 
terials in the early postwar years, ac- 
cording to the latest technical bulletin 
issued for distribution to 10,000 ar- 
chitects and engineers by the Produc- 
ers’ Council, national organization of 
manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment. 

“Introduction of the new materials 
will be gradual because it takes a 
number of years to establish their 
performance characteristics, to secure 
wide distribution, and to teach build- 
ing trades mechanics the necessary 
techniques for using the products,” 
the bulletin states. 

“Meanwhile, these new products 
will appear principally in building 
accessories, such as hardware, light- 
ing fixtures, and domestic equipment, 
or will be substituted for established 
products which can be used in the 
same manner as the materials they 
replace.” 
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Show Trends in 
Small Home Design 
(Continued from page 38) 

system instead of a table. The com- 
bination of living room and dining 
room met major approval with 69 
percent of the plans showing no 
marked separation between these two 
functional areas. Thirty-one percent 
of the plans, however, showed sep- 
arate dining rooms while a few had 
no dining facilities whatever except 
in the extra large kitchens provided 
for that purpose. 

Living rooms were also combined 
libraries, studies, hobby rooms and 
play rooms, with movable partitions 
intervening or built-in furniture ar- 
ranged as a partial cleavage line. 

Children’s Own Sections Favored 

Many of the best plans emphasized 
the fact that children were entitled to 
their own section of the house on an 
equal basis with the adult members 
of the family. 

In a number of good plans obser- 
vation ports overlooked the nursery, 
permitting the parents to observe the 
children at all times without entering 
into their youthful domains. 

Other Features 

Only one of the plans submitted 
showed a single bedroom. Fifty-five 
percent showed two bedrooms—43 
percent showed three bedrooms and 
two percent showed four or more bed- 
rooms. All the usual care to provide 
cross ventilation and accessibility to 
bathrooms were evidenced. Dressing 
rooms were popular, particularly in 
the master bedrooms. In many cases 
each bedroom was provided with its 
own segregated patio to permit sun 
bathing and easy access to the out- 
doors in good weather. 

Bathroom design was naturally 
stereotyped although very compact 
units were indicated in cases where 
they were prefabricated before de- 
livery to the site. Tubs still prevail 
in 90 percent of the plans while 40 
percent also showed separate shower 
stalls. 

Floor plans, as a whole, were sim- 
ple and functional. Halls were no- 
ticeable by their absence. Circulation, 
as always, was a primary considera- 
tion, while zoning received more em- 
phasis than in most plans submitted 
in the past. A number of good ar- 
rangements utilized the “breezeway” 
to separate different zones of utility 
providing an open or passageway 
through the center of the structure to 
connect the front with the gardens in 
the rear. 

Gadgets Eliminated 

Ninety percent of the homes 
showed shelter facilities for one car 
only while 10 percent included two 
car garages. 

Numerous cases arose in which 
modular planning was emphasized 
using the three dimensional grid of 
4 inch modules now recommended by 
many architectural groups and to be 
included in architectural catalogues 
by many. firms who distribute their 
material on a nation-wide basis. 
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PLENTY OF POSTWAR HOMES 
NOW GROWING ON TREES 


During all the war years our forests 


have been growing new wood at the rate 
of eleven million cu. ft. every 12 months. 

This is far more than enough new 
wood for postwar home building. Under 
good forestry management, however, 
postwar homes will be harvested only 
from trees which have reached middle 
life when they are most productive of 
quality lumber. 

The moment restrictions are lifted, 
Exchange mills will switch overnight to 


postwar production. Essco lumber, how- 
ever, will not be rushed onto the market 
without allowing ample time for proper 
seasoning. Postwar plans, too, call for 
working more and more of our produc- 
tion into Essco End-Lokt lumber. For- 
ward-looking dealers all over the country 
are planning to replenish inventories with 
End-Lokt and get in a position to offer 
the biggest plus value in lumber. Check 
carefully its 12 advantages to you, the 
builder, and the owner. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 


1111 R.A. LONG BUILDING 
Southern Hardwoods 


Southern Pine s 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


Ponderosa Pine * West Coast Woods 

















Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


End-Lokt lumber offers 12 advantages. Here is... 


End-Lokt Lumber forms solid, continuous floor, sub-floor, wall 
No. T or deck surfaces because the ends as well as the sides interlock. 







NEWS ~ TRENDS 


READ IT SOONER IN AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Blanket MRO Ratings on 
Softwood Plywood Made Void 


Purchase of softwood plywood un- 
der blanket maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies ratings has been 
prohibited in order to curtail its use 
for relatively non-essential purposes, 
the War Production Board announced 
Feb. 13. An amendment to Order 
L-150-a is expected to conserve an 
estimated 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 square 
feet of softwood plywood per month. 

Order L-150-a as amended has also 
been revised for clarification and to 
establish criteria for permitted main- 
tenance, repair and operating use. 
Applications for ratings to purchase 
softwood plywood from distributors 
for use as maintenance, repair or oper- 
ating supplies are assigned by WPB 
on applications filed in WPB field 
offices on Form WPB-541. 

This order allocates mill shipments 
to consumers and distributors and 
permits producers to accept only pur- 
chase orders approved by WPB. 


Southern Hardwoods 
Inspection Modified 


The OPA has announced that pur- 
chasers of Southern hardwood lum- 
ber, on buyer’s inspection, may make 
inspection of rail shipments at either 
the point of origin or at destination. 
Previously, inspections of rail ship- 


ments, under this arrangement, had 
to be made at the point of origin. 
The output of small mills is now 
shipped chiefly by rail; and it is diffi- 
cult for buyers to put inspectors at 
the large number of rail-loading 
points. A general price increase on 
hardwood lumber produced in the 
Southern region was announced a 
short time ago. This increase, effec- 
tive at the mill level, averages $3 a 
thousand. Prices in general will rise 
three percent for grades of No. 2 
Common or lower and ten percent 
for grades of No. 1 Common or bet- 
ter. Amdt. 15 to RMPR97—South- 
ern Hardwoods effective Feb. 17. 


CMP Regulation 6 Amended 


Schedule A to CMP Regulation 
No. 6 has been amended, as of Feb. 17. 
The revision should be read by build- 
ers who have construction contracts 
authorized on Form GA-1456. This 
form is used to authorize most com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural 
construction controlled by Conserva- 
tion Order L-41. The revision reflects 
recent modifications in WPB orders 
governing materials and equipment 
used in construction. This revised 
schedule, however, does not apply to 
housing construction authorized by 
the NHA. Such construction is sub- 
ject to Limited Preference Rating 
Order P-55-c. There are added re- 





Gifford Pinchot, 80 (left), first chief of the Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
in 1905 when it was set up under President Theodore Roosevelt, and Lyle F. Watts, 
present chief, observe the fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the Service on Feb. 
1, by examining, wood products developed and improved by Forest Service scientists. At 
the left is a model-size, specially-designed, wooden packing crate used for shipping Army 
jeep engines overseas. The tubular container at the right is used as a case for 105 milli- 
meter shells. Mr. Pinchot is holding a damaged wood propeller tip that was repaired by 
special process, and other articles shown include treated papers and wood products. 
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Mfg. Co., 


strictions on items fabricated from 
steel. Restrictions on the use of steel 
lath, lifted last October, have been 
reinstated. Equipment that is fired 
by oil or by natural gas must now 
be specifically listed on the WPB-617 
application form. 


Illinois Directors Meet 


The. Illinois Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Assn. held a one- 
day directors’ meeting, and _ con- 
ducted a manufacturer-dealer panel in 
Chicago on Feb. 13 in lieu of the 
annual convention. The panel met 
at a dinner meeting Feb. 12 under 
the chairmanship of Waddy Wood. 

On the morning of Feb. 13 the 
directors transacted the annual busi- 
ness of the association, which in- 
cluded the election of officers for 
1945. These are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Otto W. H. Wahlfeld, Wahlfeld 
Peoria; vice president, 
Henry L. Krumm, McClure & Struck- 
man, Elgin. John D. McCarthy, 
Springfield, was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

Directors elected are John McCon- 
nell, Dacy Lumber Co., Woodstock; 
Rodney Ainsworth, Dimock, Gould & 
Co., Moline; James L. Watson, Wat- 
son Lumber Co., Troy. 

The afternoon session on Feb. 12 
was addressed by H. R. Northup, 
secretary, National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, Washington 
D.C. Mr. Northup reported recent and 
pending developments affecting the 
lumber and building materials indus- 
try in the capital. Following Mr. 
Northup’s address, Waddy Wood, as- 
sisted by a representative quartette 
from the panel of the preceding eve- 
ning, reported for the panel. In com- 
pliance with the Government request 
regarding conventions and meetings 
after February 1, attendance was by 
invitation, and limited to less than 
fifty. 


Southeastern Hardwood 
Manufacturers Annual 


Approximately 75 members and 
guests attended the 15th annual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club at the Piedmont 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 30, in con- 
junction with a meeting of OPA offi- 
cials and manufacturers which it 
sponsored at the Henry Grady Hotel 
on Jan. 31. The sessions were pre- 
sided over by President Edwin L. 
Douglass, Augusta Hardwood Co., 
Augusta, Ga., who was _ re-elected 
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The ‘number one" dream of millions of service men is to come home 


—marry—settle down—and BUILD A HOME. 


The war victories are piling up. !t shouldn't be long now 
before the boys return to fulfill the Dream that means 
big business for the lumber dealer and pros- 
perity for all America. 











We are looking forward with 
eagerness to the day when 
we can again serve your 
needs on an un- 
restricted 

basis. 
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president. Also re-elected were J. E. 
Reynolds as vice president and Etha- 
lind McCarthy as secretary-treasurer. 

E. D. Rivers, ex-governor of 
Georgia, was guest speaker. He ad- 
vocated classifying timber as an 
agricultural product and not as a nat- 
ural resource, and stressed the neces- 
sity of proper conservation and se- 
lective cutting. 

Other speakers included Ben R. 
Ellis, who recently became secretary- 
manager of Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; A. 'S. 
Boisfontaine, secretary Southern Pine 
Inspection Bureau, New Orleans; 
Wiley Sholar, secretary Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Lumbermen’s Club, Lenoir, N. 
C.; R. B. Wand, Southern Lumber 
Journal, Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert 
Darrah, secretary Southern Wholesale 
Lumber Assn., Birmingham, Ala.; Al 
Bankston, Bankston Lumber & Ex- 
port Co., Savannah, Ga.; A. Fletcher 
Marsh, Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Co., Chicago; J. H. Starr, J. W. Starr 
& Sons Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Sidney Feinberg, of the OPA office in 
Washington. 


Tree Farms Progress 


The NLMA announces that at the 
beginning of this year there were 
725 Tree Farms in being, located in 
ten States and comprising upwards 
of ten-million acres. The South still 
has a long lead in the number of 
these farms. Lumbermen generally 
realize the importance of these under- 
takings for the future of the industry. 
There has been unavoidable overcut- 
ting of U. S. forests during the war. 
It isn’t generally realized that Euro- 
pean forests, particularly those in 
Germany where scientific forestry has 
long been practiced, carry a much 
larger footage per acre than do 
American forests. The German and 
American problems are different and 
call for different techniques; but it 
has long since been clear that the in- 


creasing importance of forest prod- 
ucts in modern economy calls for an 
increasing attention to the forests. 
The tree-farm movement is one an- 
swer and an important one. 


New Association 


Southern Lumber Exporters Assn. 
was organized recently, with export- 
ers specializing principally in south- 
ern pine located in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States comprising the mem- 
bership. Headquarters will be in 
Washington, D. C. W. D. Parlour will 
resign as assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine War Committee, effec- 
tive March 15, to assume the secre- 
taryship of the new organization. Mr. 
Parlour has also been active in mat- 
ters dealing with OPA ceiling prices 
on southern pine lumber and has been 
assistant secretary of the Southern 
Pine Industry Advisory Committee to 
OPA. 


Wisconsin Retailers’ Annual 


The 55th annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. 
was replaced with a meeting of the 
association board of directors at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, on Feb. 
15. A limited group of invited guests 
were also present. 

President James H. Brannum of 
Racine, who presided, stated that the 
meeting was called for the purpose 
of making available to the various 
clubs and through them to the mem- 
bers, all important matters now of 
interest to dealers. 

Guests who spoke and took part in 
the discussions were H. R. Northup, 
secretary of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Assn., Washington, D. C.; 
Vernon Scott of the National Tax 
Equality League; Jack McCarthy, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Assn.; J. H. Giles, In- 
sulation Board Institute; E. G. Gavin, 
editor of American Lumberman; W. 
T. Dortch, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 








Pacific Coast sales executives of the Lumber Division of Pope & Talbot, Inc., which has 
headquarters in San Francisco, Calif., assembled in San Francisco, Feb. 9 to 12, to discuss 
and analyze postwar problems, putting emphasis on sales training, but did not neglect 
giving full consideration to the task of meeting present military requirements. C. L. 
Wheeler, executive vice president of the company, was the featured speaker. Shown, left 
to right, in the top row of the picture are E. R. Wade, mill sales manager, Portland; Stanley 
Quinn, San Francisco; William Davis, Los Angeles; George R. Kendrick, wholesale and 
California sales manager, San Francisco; W. B. Wickersham, Los Angeles district manager, 
Los Angeles; J. Harold Cyr, Seattle. Shown seated, |. to r., are Ralph W. Martin, Eugene, 
Ore.; Fred Amburgey, Medford, Ore.; George B. McGill, Eugene (Ore.) manager; Frank 
A. Brown, San Francisco; William Schorse, Los Angeles. 
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F. W. Radford, Radford Co.; Bric 
Hammarstrom, Asphalt Roofing In- 
dustry Bureau; W. P. Siegert, Econ- 
omy Block Co.; W. T. Gorman, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 








John J. Pelley (left) president of the Asso- 


ciation of American Railroads, receives 
Wedge Award and Certificate from Senator 
Walter F. George, of Georgia (right) at a 
luncheon at the Carleton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Owen R. Cheatham, president of 
Georgia Hardwood Lumber Company, Au- 
gusta, Ga., sponsor of the trophy, looks on. 
The award is made at intervals by vote of 
the executive council of the Georgia Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., "for unselfish devotion to 
duty, integrity and benefit to mankind." 
Workers and executives are eligible to re- 
ceive the award. The service of the rail- 
roads and their workers during the war was 
thus recognized in the presentation to Mr. 
Pelley. 





ufacturers’ Assn.; Jack Parshall, 
Building Supply News and Ben F. 
Springer, secretary, International 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

Present and postwar problems were 
discussed in a manufacturer-dealer 
panel session with W. “Waddy” Wood 
of Washington, D. C., acting as mod- 
erator. The aforementioned guests 
represented the manufacturers on the 
panel. The dealers were represented 
by J. H. Brannum, Brannum Lumber 
Co., Racine; Otto Lieber, Jr., Lieber 
Lumber & Millwork Co., Neenah; E. 
E. Homstad, Black River Falls Lum- 
ber & Mercantile Assn., Black River 
Falls; C. S. Walker, Walker Lumber 
Co., Columbus; H. W. Wilbur, Wilbur 
Lumber Co., West Allis; A. H. March, 
Fuller Goodman Co., Oshkosh. 

Officers for 1945 were elected as 
follows: President, E. E. Homstad, 
Black River Falls; treasurer, Harry 
B. Koerble, Milwaukee. 


Hardwood Dimension 
Manufacturers Meet 


The Hardwood Dimension Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. held a meeting in the 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, [4., 
Feb. 7 and 8. President J. D. Burge, 
Louisville, Ky., presided over the 
meeting which was attended by about 
forty leading manufacturers. 

Speakers included Ben R. Ellis, 
secretary-manager of Southern Hard- 
wood Producers, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
who covered present and postwar 
problems confronting that group; 
George Trayor, chief, Forest Prod- 
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ucts Division, U. S. Forest Service, 
told of the program for training men 
in the various production areas of the 
United States, which is being spon- 
sored by the Forest Service; A. S. 
Boisfontaine, secretary of the South- 
ern Pine Inspection Bureau, on the 
national lumber situation; Louis J. 
Bosse, Louisville, Ky., on present and 
future labor rates and their effects on 
cost of manufacturing dimension, and 
Ferdinand J. Haas, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the need of revisions in grading 
rules. 

J. D. Burge was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association; D. B. Morgan 
was chosen vice president; L. F. Bosse 
and Phillips A. Hayward were re- 
elected treasurer and managing di- 
rector, respectively. 


Assistant Managing Director 
of Western Retailers 


On Feb. 19, John Torkelson became 
assistant managing director of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Assn., 
Seattle, Wash., as assistant to W. C. 
Bell, managing director of the organi- 
zation. Mr. Torkelson comes to the 
association with an excellent back- 
ground of lumber and association 
work, and a particular knowledge of 
WPB regulations. A_ veteran of 
World War I, he later spent some 
years as a lumber sulesman and in 
trade promotion work for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. Since the 
early part of the present war he has 
been attached to the staff of the lum- 
ber division of the War Production 
Board in Seattle. 


Rhode Island Studies Its 
Forestry Administration 


The Society of American Foresters 
at the invitation of Governor J. 
Howard McGrath has begun a study 
of State forestry administration in 
Rhode Island. The object of the study 
is to define and establish standards 
necessary for the efficient adminis- 
tration of the State’s forest resources 
and to make recommendations as to 
how these standards may be met. 


Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 


The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
will hold its March meeting at thé 
Cincinnati Club on Monday, March 
5, and Lowell Peters, chairman of the 
entertainment committee has secured 
Jimmy Scribner of radio’s “Johnson 
Family” fame as the featured enter- 
tainer. Mr. Scribner will be assisted 
by his regular radio announcer. 

Walter J. Arling, president of the 

club, has announced that at the meet- 
ing two nominating committees will 
be selected, who in turn will select 
candidates to be elected to the vari- 
ous offices at the April meeting. 
_ Ray Fern, chairman of the public- 
ity committee, says the meeting will 
Start off with the customary dinner 
and conclude with the usual cards 
and refreshments. 
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HARDWARE 












IF YOUR JOBBER cannot supply you promptly, it is because the pro- 
duction of Cabinet Hardware has again been side-tracked to make way 
for urgent war work. With you, we hope civilian production can soon 
be increased. Meantime, we are doing everything humanly possible to 
keep your jobber supplied. 


When restrictions are again relaxed, Amerock will continue to lead the 


parade with many new and exclusive features. 








AMERICAN CAB 


DESIGN GROUPINGS Three distinctive 
design groupings at graduated price 
levels will again provide a wide selec- 
tion of quality cabinet hardware for 
every purse and purpose. “Amerock” 
covers the complete price range under 
one name. 


DESIGN LEADERSHIP Design leadership 
has characterized the “Amerock” line 
of cabinet hardware from its very in- 
ception, and “Amerock” will continue 
to lead the field both in character and 
diversity of design. 


MATCHED ENSEMBLES Knobs, Pulls, 
Hinges, and Catches of each design pat- 
tern “match” perfectly in design giving 
complete harmony to the finished instal- 
lation. Plastic molded bases and color- 
embossed lines in six beautiful color 
combinations match the color scheme of 
any kitchen or bathroom. 





GENUINE 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





FOR THE FINEST 
IN POST-WAR 


INET HARDWARE 
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Lumber 
for your 
Postwar 
Needs 


For nearly 46 years Booth-Kelly 


have been satisfying customers 
with their dependable quality old- 
growth Yellow Douglas Fir. Buy- 
ers who formerly relied on Booth- 
Kelly can rely on it that as soon as 
Victory is achieved we'll be back 
with our usual prompt shipments 


of the full line of Booth-Kelly 


products. 


BRERA 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BociliAtell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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ELMER C. HOLE, for forty-five 
years associated with the American 
Lumberman, thirty-six as general 
manager, secretary, and guiding head 
of the organization, died Feb. 28 at 
his home, 6704 Stewart Ave., Chicago, 
following a week’s illness; he had 
been in failing health for several 
months. He had retired from the 
American Lumberman in the spring 
of 1942, but remained for some time 
as editorial consultant. 

During his active career, Mr. Hole 
was in constant demand as a conven- 
tion speaker, and was known through- 
out the nation for his creative mind 
and sound judgment. He traveled con- 
siderably, spreading original ideas 
and plans for the betterment of the 
lumber and building industry, and 
many industry -boosting programs 
were his creation, although his mod- 
esty forbade him taking his due 
credit. 

Born in Havana, IIl., seventy-nine 
years ago, Mr. Hole went to Fair- 
bury, Neb., with his parents as a 
young boy. It was there as high 
school students that Mr. Hole met 
Mrs. Hole, whom he married in 1888. 
After a few years of Nebraska farm 
life, the couple moved to Chicago in 
1895, where for nearly fifty-five years 
—until Mrs. Hole’s death on March 5, 
1943—they spent an unusually con- 
genial life. Both were active in church 
work, Mr. Hole having served for 
many years as chairman of the board 
of trustees of the church, and both 
devoted much time to organizations 
which sought to better conditions gen- 
erally. Always keenly interested in 
youth, Mr. Hole also devoted consider- 
able attention to serving boys’ clubs 
and co-operated with 4-H boy build- 
ers’ clubs. 

Along with his interest in youth 
went his ardent support of home own- 
ership and he originated the “Home 
Owners Club,” through which the 
American Lumberman sponsored 
groups throughout the country to 
boost home ownership. He was also 
active in community builders pro- 
grams, and was one of the prime mov- 
ers in the development of the Federal 
Housing Authority. 

“Old Homes Made New,” a national 
campaign to modernize and repair old 
homes, was another of Mr. Hole’s 
many constructive ideas. 

Mr. Hole was held in high regard 
by his employees, in whom he was 
always personally interested and who 
were always welcome to his helpful 
advice. Since his retirement, Mr. 
Hole gave liberally of his time to his 


Elmer C. Hole Dies 


former business associates, employ- 
ees, friends, and acquaintances who 
needed help in various ways. 


As editorial director of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman, Mr. Hole was the 
shaper of its plans and policies and 
was a staunch standard-bearer of 





Elmer C. Hole, 1866-1945 


trustworthy publishing. With an in- 
dustry-broad acquaintanceship in high 
and remote places—and ever quick to 
sense the trend in affairs—his hand 
at the helm guided the American 
Lumberman so as to exert nationwide 
influence in the trade it serves. 

On the occasion of the seventieth 
anniversary of the American Lumber- 
man, Frost Lumber Industries, Inc., 
paid the following tribute to Mr. Hole: 
“Gifted with an insight into the eco- 
nomics of management and distribu- 
tion, Mr. Hole was far more than pub- 
lisher. Indeed he was a strong, loyal 
friend to the industry, a host of whose 
members acknowledge the wisdom and 
help of his counsel and his forceful 
efforts toward bettering public rela- 
tions for lumber.” 

Surviving Mr. Hole are a daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur E. Johnson; three sisters, 
a brother, and a grandson, Elmer H. 
Johnson, managing editor of the 
American Lumberman. 
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Manufacturers of Arkansas Soft Pine and Southern Hardwood Lumber and Flooring 
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And He Thought 


The owner of a new home pays only a few dollars less for untreated lumber than he 
would for treated lumber. And the chances are that within a few years those few 
dollars of apparent saving will be multiplied many times in the cost of repairs that 
could have been avoided. Every new builder is entitled to know the advantages of 
oo lumber. He will recognize that "an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure." 


WOODTOX (wood preservative and moisture repellent) easily and 
economically applied, controls decay, stain, mold, mildew, termites, 
lyctus beetles and wood borers . . . plus control of warping, shrinking, 
checking and grain raising. 


TIMBERTOX (wood preservative only) controls decay, stain, mold, 
mildew, termites, lyctus beetles and wood borers. 


WOODFIX (moisture repellent only) controls warping, shrinking, check- 
ing and grain raising. 


GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS ... all Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission and Public Housing Authority specifications calling for chlor- 
inated phenol wood preservatives, moisture repellents and coloring are 
fully met by our WOODTOX, TIMBERTOX and WOODFIX Oil 
Solutions. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS . . . Giving full descriptions of purposes and 


methods of application of standard wood preservatives and controls. 


WOOD TREATING CHEMICALS CO. 
5137 Southwest Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Sales Agents for MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 











Sap Stain Control, Wood Preservatives and Moisture Repellents 


He Was Saving Money 








Architect 
Builder 
Lumber Dealer 


The owners of new homes and buildings 
are entitled to the economy and protec- 
tion of treated lumber. Your recommen- 
dation is a service they will appreciate. 
WOODTOX treated lumber measures up 
to all construction needs . . . and every 
lumber dealer is in a position to supply 
WOODTOX treated lumber, because 
costly and elaborate treating equipment 
is not required. 
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Building Material Exhibitors 
Will Meet 


The Building Material Exhibitors 
Assn. will hold its annual meeting in 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
March 23. In order to comply with 
ODT regulations governing wartime 
meetings, the meeting will be limited 
to members only. 


Southern Californians 
Elect Directors 

New directors elected during Feb- 
ruary by the Southern California 
Retail Lumber Assn. are Wilbur Barr, 


Barr Lumber Co., Santa Ana; Gerald 
V. Curran, Curran Bros., Ince. 
Pomona; and John W. Fisher, Fisher 
Lumber Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo 


The regular monthly session of 
Baltimore Hoo-Hoo Club No. 100, held 
Feb. 26 at the Stafford Hotel, brought 
together a large part of the member- 
ship. Stanley Ferguson, of the War 
Production Board, was the featured 
speaker and answered many ques- 
tions on WPB regulations. President 
E. G. James occupied the chair. 
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“Ever Hold" A 
Fasteners 


<4 Locked on 
Anchor Plate 





STEEL POSTS | 


Save Valuable 
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Post-war “RED TOPS” Will be 
New and Improved 


Present Studded Tee posts are made from 
identically the same steel as prewar Red 
Tops—trerolled from tough resilient rail- 
road rails. The finish is a bit different, of 
course—now all red baked-on enamel re- 
places the former aluminum finish. Other- 
wise, these posts are essentially the same as 
famous prewar Red Tops—the post that 
farmers know and prefer. 


Watch for the new, improved post war 
Red Tops. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





Michigan Traveling Lumber 
Salesmen Hold Annual 


The Michigan Assn. of the Travel- 
ing Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
held its annual meeting at the Web- 
ster Hall Hotel, Detroit, on Feb. 9, 
and elected R. C. Ashton of Detroit 
its president for 1945. Paul Hodges, 
Detroit, was chosen vice president, 
and A. C. Blixberg, Detroit, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The association is ‘proud of its 
membership and financial record for 
1944. j*ollowing the business mect- 
ing, the small but enthusiastic group 
enjoyed dinner, viewed two war films, 
and devoted the rest of the evening 
to cards and good fellowship. 


Wood Tank Manufacturers 
Organize 


National Wood Tank Institute has 
been incorporated by wood tank 
manufacturers to promote the uses of 
wood tanks where practicable. Sam- 
uel Emmons Chaney, who was for- 
merly field engineer for the California 
Redwood Assn. of San Francisco, and 
who has had wide experience which 
will be valuable to the members of 
the organization as well as to the 
users of wood tanks, was appointed 
executive director, with offices at 
1329-30 Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago 4. 

The engineers of the institute will 
serve as consultants to the trade and 
allied industries, as well as to the 
members of the institute. Informa- 
tion on the advantages and full de- 
tails on wood tanks can be had by 
writing the institute. 


Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
Celebrates 65th Anniversary 


The Buffalo Lumber’ Exchange 
celebrated its 65th anniversary the 
evening of Feb. 15 with a dinner at 
the Wanakah Country Club, to which 
the ladies were invited. Toastmaster 
Ralph Crowley introduced the prin- 
cipal entertainer, Roy Howells, to the 
100 members and guests and dancing 
followed the conclusion of his talk. 
The program was in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of C. W. Bodge, 
chairman; Norman Brautigan, A. H. 
Weaver, and James H. Walsh. 


New Lumbering and Allied 
Products Industry 


Construction of a $3,000,000 lum- 
bering and allied products industry is 
underway at Corning, Calif. Excava- 
tion of a mill pond on a 130-acre site 
just north of Corning is in progress. 
H. C. Crofoot, general manager of 
Yolla Bolly Lumber Co., which will 
erect the sawmill, said the mill will 
have a capacity of 200,000 board feet 
a day. He stated there would also 
be a planing mill, box factory, ply- 
wood plant and another plant to pro- 
duce plastics, pine oil and alcoho! 
from sawdust. The plywood plant will 
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{eo.J.Silbernagel- 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 


West Coast Lumber 


and 


Lumber Products 


SPECIALIZING IN 


PONDEROSA PINE 


@ LUMBER 

@ MILLWORK 
@ MOULDINGS 
@ BOX SHOOK 


e0.J.Silbernagel 


GENERAL OFFICE 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WEST COAST OFFICE | 
Pacific Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
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RENT A FLOOR SANDER HERE ¥-2 


RENTS FLOOR SANDERS 
FO R YO U/ The ready-made plan for as- 


suring you success in the business of renting 
floor sanding machines includes practical win- 
dow display helps. Window displays that have 
proved profitable. 


This is one of the points in the 6-Point Plan 
offered you with your purchase of an American 
Floor Surfacing Machine that has worked suc- 
cessfully for others. It’s a money-making plan 
and the same plan will work for you. Send 
coupon for free booklet shown below. 


Sanders and Edgers 
” delay in getting 
ss-building 


New American Floor 


: — Don 
Available pres this busine 

















OZAN PINE 


Forest Tree Seedlings 


A 4-Point Plan of 
Forest Management 





®Selective Harvesting of Timber 


@®Forest Planting to Supplement 
Nature 


®Conservation and Utilization 

® Forest Fire Control 

Ozan’'s forest policies are equally 
as progressive as its manufactur- 
ing methods. Plan to obtain your 


after-the-war lumber needs from 
Ozan. 


Ozan Lumber Co. 
Prescott, Ark. 
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Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
w 


Wire for quotations 
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be a unit of the Bellingham Plywood 
Co., Bellingham, Wash., and the plas- 
tics and by-products installations a 
unit of the National Research Manu- 
facturing Co., Madison, Wis. 


Increases Production 


In these days of manpower short- 
ages, scarcity of truck tires and 
parts, and vagaries of winter weather 
in logging, it has been a struggle for 
the manufacturers of lumber to keep 
up a nearly normal production al- 
though the government need is 
stronger than ever. Therefore it is 
considered something of a record that 
any sawmill could materially increase 
its production, but that is just what 
the Rosboro Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Ore., has succeeded in doing. On Jan. 
1, this company having built up a 
surplus in its log inventory, put on a 
partial night shift in the sawmill, 
which has added one and a half mil- 
lion feet monthly to its normal pro- 
duction. 


“Making More Markets for 
Wood Through Research" 


“Making More Markets for Wood 
Through Research” is the title of a 
32-page booklet published by the 
products and research committee of 
American Forest Products Industries 
to seek industry-wide interest and fi- 
nancial support for a continuing ‘pro- 
gram of research and product de- 
velopment. 


NLMA Forester Broadcasts 


“The New Age of Wood” was the 
subject of a fifteen-minute radio 
broadcast over Station WSYR, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on Feb. 17, and a tran- 
scription will be re-broadcast over 
several other central New York sta- 
tions. 

The broadcast, sponsored by the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, was in the form 
of an interview between Harris Col- 
lingwood, chief forester of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn., 
Washington, D. C., and Floyd E. 
Carlson, assistant professor in forest 
extension at the college. Prof. Carl- 
son asked questions about new wood 
products and techniques developed or 
in process of development and For- 
ester Collingwood supplied the ans- 
wers. 


War Contract Settlement Guide 


To prepare war contractors for 
handling contract settlement, a new 
Contract Settlement. Training Guide 
has been published by the Contract 
Settlement Advisory Board’s Com- 
mittee on Training, the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement announced Feb. 13. 
This booklet is designed to provide 
basic information for termination co- 
ordination committees, which have 
charge of local contractor training 
programs. 

The new program, built around a 
four-hour course for contractors, 
marks a departure from previous con- 





tract settlement instruction. It gives 
the contractors actual practice in fill- 
ing out settlement proposal forms and 
solving practical problems dealing 
with such subjects as termination in- 
ventories, scrap disposal, ete. The 
new short course is part of the na- 
tion-wide program to assist all war 
contractors, whether prime or sub- 
contractors, to obtain settlement if 
their war contracts should be termi- 
nated. 

Copies are available from the Office 
of Contract Settlement, Federal Re- 
serve Building, Washington, 25, D. C. 


Assumes Broader 
Responsibilities 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has appointed Ellwood 
J. Gebhart sales 
manager of the 
power chain saw 
department. Dis- 
ston sales in 
chain saws—saws 
powered with 
Mercury gasoline 
engine, pneu- 
matic, and elec- 
tric — have been 
growing rapidly. 
Mr. Gebhart, 
who joined the 
Disston company 
in 1908, will still manage the sales 
work connected with the company’s 
activities in the sugar beet field but 
assumes broader responsibilities in 
taking over the management of the 
newly created power chain saw sales 
department. 





E. J. Gebhart 


Florida's Forest Fire Loss 
Greatest in Nation 


Florida’s loss from forest fires is 
the greatest of any State in the na- 
tion, Robert Hoskins, extension for- 
ester of the State forest service, re- 
cently revealed. More than 30,000 
woods fires caused a loss of $15,- 
000,000 during 1944, he reported, and 
80 percent of the blazes were said to 
have been set deliberately. The for- 
ester advocated education as the prin- 
cipal weapon for combating fires. 


New Plywood Plant for Oregon 


The War Production Board has ap- 
proved construction of a $400,000 
plywood plant at Roseburg, Ore. It 
will be privately financed. The mill 
will occupy 48,000 square feet of 
space and produce dry veneer sheets, 
a critical material. Umpqua Plywood 
Corp., of which Lauren Haugen is 
president, is the operating company. 


Northwest Logging Industry 
Earns Tribute 


Fred H. Brundage, western log and 
lumber administrator, paid high trib- 
ute to employees and management of 
the logging industry recently, point- 
ing out that 1944 log production had 
exceeded 1943 production by 76 mil- 
lion feet. According to Mr. Brundage, 
“full employment on a steady, year- 
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D. B. Smith & Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 












Cea 
FIRE PUMPS 








“The Last Alarm” — a Bettman Archive Print 


CHIEF FORESTER CALLS THEM MOST EFFECTIVE 


Of the various types of hand fire equipment none have proven more effective than 
the “Smith INDIAN FIRE PUMP.” I recommend that anyone who has woods to 
protect cannot afford to be without at least one of these pumps. 

I consider INDIAN FIRE PUMPS the first line of defense against fire not only in 


the woods but also in fields and buildings, too. Very truly yours, 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
418 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


HERCULES EQUIP. & RUBBER CO. 
435 Brannan St., 


This letter 
from Mr. Gibbs 
tells more 
about the ef- 
ficiency of 
INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS than 
anything we 
might say. 







J. A. Gibbs, 
Chief Regional Forestry Div., 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Pacific Coast Branch 





San Francisco, Cal. 


INDIAN 


FIRE PUMPS Replaced 


Horsepower with Manpower 
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54° McDonough Vertical Band Resaws 


Belt or Motor Driven 


Made left hand only. 

Bearings: Heavy duty ball bearing. 

, 54” diameter, 6'/,” face to carry 
7 = 

Top Wheel Shaft: 3/4” diameter high 
carbon steel, with cross align and filt 
features. 

Lower Wheel Shaft: 3!'/2” diameter. 

Saw Strain: Knife edge sensitive type 
with gauge to indicate strain. 

Top and Lower Guides: Quick opening 
hinge type. 

Maximum Depth of Cut: 36”. 

Extreme Height from Floor Line: 7 ft. 
9/2”. 

Floor Space Required: 5 ft. 4” x 5 ft. 4”. 

Drive Pulley: 24” diameter by 8'/2” face. 

Speed: 530 R. P. M. 





Power Required: 30 H. 

Saws: 7” + ae #19 aie 26 ft. long, 
13%,” teeth 
Saws not furnished as regular equip- 
ment but carried in stock as extra for 
convenience of users. 

Feed Works: Four driven rolls 5!/.” di- 
ameter with independent adjustment 
for alignment with saw. 

Maximum opening 18!/2”,—12'4” out- 
side of saw and 6!/,” inside of saw. 
Inside rolls flexibly mounted for gauge 
sawing. 

Can be set for center or aenee saw- 
ing and tilt for bevel siding 

Feed Roll Drive Mechontens Variable 
speed spur gear transmission with four 
speeds in oil tight case, exclusive on 
this resaw. 41 to 136 lineal ft. per min. 

Belt Driven Resaw: Net weight, 7500 Ibs., 
shipping weight, 8000 Ibs. 

Motor Driven Resaw: With built-in 30 
H. P. electric motor and "'V" belt 
drive. Net weight, 8500 Ibs., shipping 
weight, 9200 Ibs. Starting switches and 
controller not furnished. 


GOOD DELIVERIES 
WITH PRIORITY 


WRITE FOR COM- 
PLETE INFORMATION 


McDONOUGH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


INC. 1888 


EAU CLAIRE - WISCONSIN 
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after-year basis is assured in the lum- 
ber industry, which in the past has 
provided six out of every ten jobs in 
Oregon and Washington.” 

Despite lack of trained men and a 
critical and constant shortage of 
heavy-duty truck tires and other diffi- 
culties, Mr. Brundage pointed out 
that lumber production for 1944 was 
only slightly under the previous year, 
off 1.7 percent, which is believed to be 
an excellent production record. 


Army Romance 


Capt. Wallace Difford, Jr., who, be- 
fore entering the service in August 
of 1941, was employed by the Robin- 
son Manufacturing Co., Everett, 
Wash., was married recently in Chi- 
cago to Maj. Floramund Ann Fell- 
meth, Army Nurses Corps, of that 
city. The groom, who is the son of 
W. E. Difford of Tacoma, Wash., 
managing director of the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, is in the United 
States Army Air Forces and, iron- 
ically, was alerted for overseas duty 
48 hours after he was married. His 
bride, Maj. Difford, wears the Legion 
of Merit, awarded to her for the he- 
roic part she played in the evacua- 
tion of 236 seriously wounded sol- 
diers from Manila to Australia, the 
last to leave Manila before its fall in 
1941. Her other decorations include 
the Presidential Citation with two 
Oak Leaf Clusters and ribbons for 
three separate campaigns, including 





the Manila and New Guinea cam- 
paigns. She is now assistant chief 
nurse of the Sixth Service Command 
at Chicago. The couple met at Fort 
Warren, Wyo., shortly after Maj. 
Difford had received her commission 
as a nurse and while Capt. Difford 
was a reserve officer on temporary 
active duty. 


Creates Export Department 


United States Plywood Corp., New 
York 19, announces the creation of an 
export department managed by John 
Frank. 

S. W. Antoville, general sales 
manager, states that the export de- 
partment “will develop foreign mar- 
kets for the postwar era, which we 
expect will produce substantial de- 
mand for certain types of American 
plywoods and other related products.” 


Business Changes 


Tacoma, Wash., lumbermen who re- 
cently purchased the plant of the 
Henry Mill & Timber Co. in Tacoma, 
have selected the name, Tacoma Lum- 
ber Fabricating Co., for their concern. 
Associated in ownership of the busi- 
ness are G. E. Karlen, S. L. Pearne 
and V. C. Monahan. Charles B. Hur- 
ley, Jr., for many years with the 
Pacific National Lumber Co., is plant 
manager of Tacoma Lumber Fabri- 
cating Co. and J. B. Koons, long iden- 
tified with the Henry Mill & Timber 








Herald-Argus Building 


Send us your stock 
lists and prices 





JQEEW FAWE ORE 


Wholesale Lumber 


CATONSVILLE 28, MD. 
Telephones; Catonsville 470 -- Gilmore 5823 
Yellow and White Pine -- Hardwoods -- Shingles 
West Coast Lumber 





P. O. Box 3113 


Rough or dressed 
By car or truck 











Car and Cargo 


For 30 Years 
Producers and Shippers 
LUMBER and PILING 





Teletypewriter PD 54 


Established 1915 


WESTERN PINES and 
WEST COAST LUMBER 


PATRICK LUMBER COMPANY 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 


Wholesale Only 


Large and Long Timbers-- 
FIR PILING to 150 Feet 
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Co., is plant superintendent of the 
new concern. 


W. M. Stanton of Centralia, Wash., 
where he operates a retail lumber 
yard, has purchased the Raymond 
Sash & Door Co. of Raymond, Wash., 
from W. K. Beck and will operate 
it henceforth as the Builders’ Mill- 
work & Supply. 


Step Up Repayments to 
Government 


In January the savings and loan 
associations stepped up their repay- 
ments to Uncle Sam on the money 
he invested with them a few years 
ago when local savings were lean, 
bringing to 90.8 percent the propor- 
tion of such investments which have 
now been retired. The United States 
Savings & Loan League reports the 
repayment of approximately $13,000,- 
000 last month. This was half a 
million dollars more than was retired 
in July. 

W. Megrue Brock, Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the League, says that 
only $25,000,000 of such funds now 
remain. The temporary investment 
by the Government has been paid 
back much more rapidly than the 
regulations required, Mr. Brock em- 
phasized. 


Warns Against Spruce 
Budworm 


A new warning that the serious 
outbreak of the spruce budworm in 
Ontario and Quebec is spreading east 
and south was voiced by Ranger 
Thomas McConkey of the Pemigewas- 
set District, White Mountain National 
Forest in New Hampshire. “The best 
means of controlling the budworm is 
through the removal of its principal 
source of food, balsam fir,” he said. 
“The insect is most likely to attack 
mature balsam fir, especially when 
the crowns are above the general 
level of the forest canopy,” he added. 


January Construction 
Contracts 


Continuation of declines in publicly 
owned construction in the thirty- 
seven States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is revealed in the record of con- 
tracts awarded during January, F. W. 
Dodge Corp. reports. At the same 
time it is made known that privately 
owned non-residential and heavy en- 
gineering construction during the 
month exceeded that reported in the 
first month of 1944. 

Non-residential construction in the 
thirty-seven eastern States, measured 
by contracts awarded during January, 
amounted to $81,614,000 as compared 
with a total of $67,908,000 during 
January of last year. Residential con- 
struction declined from a total of 
$40,997,000 in January, 1944, to $19,- 
536,000 in January, 1945. Total con- 
struction volume during. the first 
month of 1944 aggregated $159,233,- 
000 as compared with $140,949,000 
last month. 

In January privately owned non- 
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Home of 
Douglas Fir 


The Pacific Northwest has the largest 
stand of virgin timber in the United 
States, its prewar lumber cut approxi- 
mating 35 per cent of the Nation's out- 
put. This same area contains 1,100 
sawmills, 120 of which can saw 10,000 
board feet an hour. 


Pope & Talbot Mills, located in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, are geared to your 
postwar needs. 


POPE & 


LUMBER 


& TALBOT 


DIVISION 
461 MARKET ST. 4° SAN FRANCISCO 
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POULTRY HOUSES SUN PORCHES HOT AND COLO BEDS 





A QUALITY PRODUCT 


R-V-LITE is transparent, shatterproof, 
weatherproof and durable. Easy to 
install. Easy to keep clean. A fine 
insulator — keeps heat in and cold out. 
Admits 70 times more “Vitamin-D” 
rays than window glass. 


A MULTITUDE OF USES 


R-V-LITE has many uses about 
the farm and home. Ideal for 
poultry houses, scratch sheds, 
hot and cold beds, farm build- 
ings, sunporches, etc. Widely 
used also for shop and factory 
windows, skylights and partitions. 



























A special heavy-duty 
fabric impregnated with R-V translucent 
weatherproof compound that freely ad- 
mits the sun’s “Vitamin-D” rays. LOW 
in cost—HIGH in service. Send your job- 
ber a trial order today. 
150-FT. ROLLS 36” WIDE 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


n -V-TEX 










Exclusive Manufacturers 


CHICAG 18 


3472 N. KIMBALL AVENUE 














Power Falling of Craig Mountain Pine 


Modern Facilities 
—Modern Lumber 


Buyers can depend on Craig Moun- 
tain to keep up to date on facilities 
and methods—and up to standard on 
quality. 

Going heavy on boxing and crating 
for the armed forces now, we'll be 
back with better-than-ever service 
when peace again rules the world. 





CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
Winchester, Idaho. 


Those who know 
“Diamond Hard” 
Maple and Birch flooring 
prefer it above all others. 
We invite you to get ac- 
quainted with this quality 
flooring. 








Toxic-Water Repellent 
Preservatives 


Chlorinated Phenol Toxic Base. 


Positive protection against Rot, Fungi, Termites, 
Excess Moisture, etc. 

Formulations to meet all official specifications. 
A profitable retail item for Lumber Yards. 


é 


Write for technical data, tests, samples, etc 


CRE-0-TOX CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 










residential construction represented 
55 percent of the total, as compared 
with 14 percent of the total during 
the corresponding month of 1944; pri- 
vately owned residential construction 
last month represented 79 percent of 
the total as compared with 61 per- 
cent in January, 1944. In January, 
1944, heavy engineering construction 
privately owned amounted to 5 per- 
cent of the total, but last month it 
represented 15 percent. 


Damaged by Cyclone 


According to L. L. Shertzer, the J. 
W. Wells Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., had its storage shed and the roof 
of its planing mill and sawmill car- 
ried away by a cyclone which struck 
that section on the evening of Feb. 
12. All smoke stacks, derricks etc. 
were also leveled. No lives were lost. 
The cyclone did about the same dam- 
age to R. H. Humphrey & Sons, and 


slight damage was sustained by the 


Gorrie Lumber Co., O. L. Williams 
Veneer Co., Marshall Lumber & Mill 
Co., and Cathey Lumber Co. There 
were 25 deaths and $1,000,000 dam- 
age in the city and village of Chis- 
holm, suburb of Montgomery. 


Home Repair and 
Maintenance Loans 


Commissioner Abner H. Ferguson, 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, states that in 1944 upwards of 
400,000 families financed urgently 
needed home repairs and maintenance 
with funds advanced by private fi- 
nancial institutions and insured by 
the FHA. Title 1 loans amounted to 
more than $125,000,000. Indications 
point to a great increase in this field, 
as soon as materials and labor are 
released. In fact the official estimate 
of property repairs and improve- 
ments, the first year after restrictions 
are removed, is three billion dollars. 
FHA has sufficient authorization 
under Title 1 to insure a financing 
volume of about one billion. This in- 
surance of repair and improvement 
loans by the FHA is currently paying 
its own way. 


Lamination Important to 
War Effort 


The Office of Production Research 
and Development, in co-operation 
with the Navy Bureau of Ships and 
the Forest Products Laboratory, has 
made notable progress in the develop- 
ment and production of laminated 
wood; using resin glues in the proc- 
ess. The pilot plant of Gamble 
Brothers, at Louisville, Ky., has pro- 
duced keels for 11,000 landing craft; 
keels and stems for 100 PT boats; 
and one-piece stem, keel and stern 
posts for many other ships. More 
than 2,000,000 feet of laminated wood, 
processed at this plant, is now in use 
on military vessels. This process is 
much more than a wartime. expedient. 
It will have high importance in post- 
war construction. The development 
of these glues has been an immense 
forward step.. The early products 
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tended to de-laminate along the glue 
line under exposure to weather, water 
and acid. Modern resin glues have 
solved this problem; not only for 
military but also for civilian uses. 


Fire Losses 

Metz Lumber Yard, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., of which L. T. Metz is head, was 
destroyed by fire on Feb. 3, with loss 
expected to amount to $100,000. It is 
believed the fire was of incendiary 
origin. 

The National Wood Products (Co.,, 
Milwaukee, Wis., suffered an esti- 
mated loss of $100,000 by fire on 
Jan. 31. 


The Roane Lumber Co., Rockwood, 
Tenn., formed about a year ago by 
J. O. and Sanders Bowman and Asa 
Wright, suffered damage estimated at 
$75,000 to $100,000 by fire on Feb. 2. 
Lumber in the dry kilns was saved, as 
also were several large piles of lum- 
ber. 


Opens New Plant 

Monsanto Chemical Co., which has 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., has 
started full scale production at the 
Duck River Plant, a new government- 
owned plant which Monsanto oper- 
ates for Chemical Warfare Service at 
Monsanto, Tenn., R. R. Cole, vice 
president of the company and general 
manager of its Phosphate division, 
announced. 

Costing more than $2,500,000, the 
new plant adjoins and utilizes by- 
products of Monsanto’s elemental 
phosphorus plant and manufactures 
vital war chemicals. 


Memphians Oppose Wallace 

Opposition of Senator McKellar 
(D.-Tenn.), to the nomination of 
Henry Wallace as Secretary of Com- 
merce and head of the RFC and Au- 
brey Williams as administrator of 
Rural Electrification was given tu- 
multuous approval by members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
(Tenn.) at a special night meeting at 
the Peabody Hotel on Feb. 22. 

Walter J. Wood, club president, 
paid special tribute at the meeting to 
J. D. Allen, Jr., only surviving char- 
ter member of the club. 


Expands Holdings and 
Facilities 

The Flintkote Co. of New York, fol- 
lowing the February meeting of its 
board of directors, announced the ac: 
quisition of new plant property, ex- 
panded facilities, and an important 
source of raw material, located in the 
United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland. 

Acquisition of the Whippany, N. J., 
rubber reclaiming plant previously 
operated by the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., transfers the plant 
and 55-acre property to the Flintkote 
Co., and, according to I. J. Harvey, 
Jr., president of Flintkote, provides 
greatly needed additional facilities. 
Also purchased was the Tile-Tex Co. 

Acquisition of a mining property in 
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PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER 
Firthite Tipped Inserts 


 FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Inserted Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. 
Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Solid Type, for Wood 


Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 

Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
satisfaction alf Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 

















HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
















STEEL aA 


pa GOOD BOOK 
| / on the 
use of the 


STEEL SQUARE 


It has been written so that the 
reader will be able to learn all 
standard uses of the steel square 
entirely from the book. 





The book is filled with actual examples and previously 
acquired knowledge of framing or other intricate carpentry 
operations is not required. The examples are so explained 
and illustrated that the reader can easily apply the prin- 
ciples to practical jobs he may be doing. 


This book is full sized (51/2”x 81/2”) and is easily read be- 
cause it is printed in very legible type. The many helpful 
illustrations are exceptionally clear. It is handsomely and 
durably bound in water and vermin proof cloth. 


The book contains 96 pages, 101 illustrations, and is thor- 
oughly indexed. 
POSTPAID $1.25 
Send Orders to 
American{umberman 
139 North Clark Street 
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Chicago 2, Illinois 


SAW MILLS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
ing assured. 
Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto-. 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


6 i years’ experience in building Saw 
% Mills and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


motere ene, VX. 























Canada by a newly organized sub- 
sidiary of The Flintkote Co., Ltd., 
Canada, known as Flintkote Mines 
Ltd., gives Flintkote an important 
source of raw material for its as- 
bestos-cement roofing shingles, sid- 
ings and accessory products. 

It was also announced that The 
Flintkote Co. (NFLD) Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary, has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Newfoundland Railway 
Co. and the Newfoundland govern- 
ment to supply requirements for creo- 
soted ties and poles under a long term 
contract utilizing wood-impregnating 
plant facilities nearing completion at 
Clarendon, Newfoundland. 

Mr. Harvey said that The Flintkote 
Co. today owns and operates 18 plants 
and warehouses, with 21 sales offices. 


Mill Changes Ownership 


Tarter, Webster & Johnson, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., has purchased 
the mill of the Feather River Lum- 
ber Co. at Delleker, Calif. The mill 
will continue to operate as before, 
except for the change in name. 


Changes Name 


The Sage Land & Improvement Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., has changed its 
name to Sage Land & Lumber Co., 
Inc., as of Jan. 1, 1945. E. O. Holter, 
Jr., San Francisco, is president. 


“E" Award 


The Ross Carrier Co., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., and its affiliate, Michigan 
Power Shovel Co., recently received 
the “E” award for production of war 
materials, at ceremonies at the Ben- 
ton Harbor plant attended by Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard and WAC repre- 
sentatives and employees. R. B. Ross. 
president of Ross Carrier Co. and 
Michigan Power Shovel Co.,_ re- 
sponded to the presentation speeches. 








Named Research Director 


R. H. M. Robinson, president, has 
announced the appointment of Milton 
S. Wunderlich as director of research 
of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 





M. C. Fairfield 


M. S. Wunderlich 


and affiliates. M. C. “Al” Fairfield, 
merchandising manager of the Insu- 
lite Division, will succeed Mr. Wun- 
derlich as general sales manager of 
the Insulite Division at Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


Relieving Case-Hardening 
Stresses in Redwood 


Research sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Redwood lumber industry for 
means of controlling seasoning defects 
has borne fruit in the form of uniform 
schedules for relieving case-hardening 
stresses in kiln-dried redwood lumber. 

The investigation was inaugurated 
early last year through the setting up 
of a research group, the Redwood Sea- 
soning Committee, composed of kiln 
operators at member lumber mills. 

A progress report just made by the 
committee indicates that in the recon- 
ditioning of one-inch kiln-dried red- 
wood lumber, a temperature of 170 
degrees Fahrenheit, with relatively 
high humidities, will entirely relieve 





A new invention just patented by J. W. Gunn, president of the Hollywood Termitrol 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., makes it possible to safeguard the investment of builders 


against subterranean 
termite, dry wood 
termite, and dry rot 
attack for only 2 
percent of the total 
cost of the structure. 
The method affords 
economical, maxi- 
mum protection. 
Shaded areas on the 
above view of a 
scale model Termi- 
trol frame indicate 
strategically located 
treated frame mem- 
bers. In the upper 
part of the structure 
these treated wood 
sections serve as a 
confining agent for 
dry wood colonies, 
restricting their ac- 
tivity to only the un- 
treated wood within 
any given frame. 
The lower members 
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FRAMING DETAILS-TERMITROL PATENT 


of the frame being composed of treated wood serve to resist the invasion by dry rot fungi 
and subterranean termites; if bypassed by the subterranean termite the activity is con- 


64 


fined in the upper structure, just as with the dry wood termite. 








ease-hardening stresses within 24 
hours. 

Casehardening was the first major 
problem considered by the committee. 
Because outer portions of the wood 
become drier than the core, kiln-dried 
lumber, that is to be resawn, is recon- 
ditioned to equalize the moisture con- 
tent throughout its thickness, in order 
that all surfaces of the resawn lumber 
will be of uniform moisture content. 
In the course of the investigation, kiln 
schedules at the various mills were 
studied and test runs were made with 
varying degrees of heat and percent- 
ages of humidity. 

The report also stated that an in- 
vestigation was underway into the use 
of chemical solutions to facilitate the 
seasoning of thick stock. Several 
actual tests have already been made. 

Another important phase in season- 
ing redwood lumber, now under con- 
sideration by the committee, is the 
proper segregation of stock at the 
green chain, according to its green 
moisture content. It is pointed out 
that such a procedure has a favorable 
effect on the time in the kiln. 


Shows Timber Growth Directly 
Proportionate to Tax Rate 


That the cost of growing timber is, 
to a very large extent, proportionate 
to the amount of taxes levied while 
the timber crops are growing is 
clearly demonstrated in cold figures 
by L. A. Furlong, chairman of the 
Minnesota Forest Industries Informa- 
tion Committee. 

The report quotes U. S. Forest 
Service figures showing that the aver- 
age annual growth on Minnesota for- 
est lands is 28 board feet per acre 
which, the Forest Service states, “is 
low by any standard of comparison.” 
This compares to 300 board feet per 
acre in the southern pine region and 
500 feet in the western Washington 
and Oregon fir region under simple 
management practices. Furlong esti- 
mates that the growth rate in Minne- 
sota could possibly be increased to 
100 feet under simple management. 

In Minnesota, he states, the cost, 
due to taxes, is the highest of the 
three regions compared. 

The U. S. Forest Service taxation 
inquiry of 1926 showed an average 
wild land tax levy of 28¢ per acre 
in the 16 northern Minnesota counties 
covered. A recent check in Itasca and 
Carlton counties showed that taxes 
range from 19c to 26c per acre, aver- 
aging at least 20c. 

In the southern pine region the 
usual rate over large areas is from 
10c to 12c; the rate in the Oregon fir 
region is 5c plus 12'%4% yield tax, and 
land is assessed in the Washington 
fir area at $1 per acre with a tax 
amounting to 5c or 6c plus a 122% 
severance tax on the timber when cut. 

Translated into a common denom)- 
nator, these figures show that one can 
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on- ment peace is declared—same depend- 
able quality as before the war, same 
ak! prewar manufacture and same Angelina 
ciln “Sudden Service.” 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 


JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 
in- Retail and Industrial Sales 





ANGELINA 


This modern Angelina mill will be at your service the mo- 





A. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY. ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texas 























use 
the 11l W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas 
ral Railroad and Car Material TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas 
ude. 
on- 
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the 
the You Can 
te Cooperate With O. D. T. 
ou 
ible and at the same time save most 
of the freight charges by using 
ly 
PAR-TOX 
Bo Wood Toxic Concentrate 
ag Every gallon of PAR-TOX makes 
ires 30 gallons of toxic solution — by 
the simply adding 29 gallons of low- 
ma- cost reducing agent, available 
rest locally. 
_— It saves much in war-needed 
wt freight space — with an equal 
. saving in transportation cost. 
on.” 
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and Specify 
rt 
as “Par-Tox Treated” 
sti- on your next order. 
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SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 














SPECIES 

the *THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER GSHEVLIN PINE 
rom COMPANY 5 FOMEEROSA FINE 
n fir McCloud, Calif. Reg. U. 8. oer om. (PINUS PONDEROSA) 
- *THE slag 3 ye COMPANY 2 aa <esnar lect Om SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
tax ities sah pani tr Pine Associa. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
Y2% Hol, ee oe DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
cut : 
omi - NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

; 1604 Graybar Bldg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 1030 Monadneck Bidg. 
a Poe Fe Woorbreeh Mohawk 4.9117 Telephone Central 9182 Exbreek 7041 
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PAUL B. BERRY 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


if you can furnish any of the follow- 
ing (or anything else) write or wire me. 


1 or more cars 4/4", 5/4", 6/4", 8,4" 
mostly 4/4°° & 5/4’ Maple, Poplar, 
Pine, Gum, Birch, Willow, Magnolia, 
etc. Can use any grade or log run. 


1 or more cars 4/4°° x 4° & 8” Birch, 
Oak, etc., prefer S&SE or No. 3A or 
No. 2. 


KD, AD or shipping dry. rough or 
surfaced. 


















OU need these tools for 
insulation board jobs. 
Made of hard maple, light 
weight. Sharp, strong blades 
cut thru toughest insulation 
boards, leaving clean, smooth 
edge. Three tools, five blades, 
attachments, all for 


$350 


Sent postage paid 
anywhere in U.S. A. 


Extra Bevil-Devil Blades, of 
selected steel, ground to cut 
insulation board, package of 
100 for $4.00, postage paid. 


wep 
KIMBALL mec. co., INc. 
1709 GREENLEAF ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
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Save space—time—costs—release men 
for productive work—handle lumber with 
conveyors. 

Write, for special bulletin A.L.-35, de- 
scribing Standard 
Conveyors designed 
to speed and cut the 
cost of handling in 
lumber and building 
supply yards. 


STANDARD 
CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: 
No. St. Paul, Minn. 


~ Faw 
CONVEYORS 






LUMBER CONTROL PLAN :: L-335 


YARD OPERATION 





Who Can Buy Lumber 


How Much 


-— rr) 


How Th How Deal 
iow They ow Decler | a emarks 


Buy Replaces Stock 





CLASS | CONSUMERS: 


PERSONS OR PLANTS USING 50 MBM PER QUARTER 
FOR PRODUCTION, SHIPPING & MRO. 


Amount 


___ facturers, Planing Mills, Railroads, etc. 


CLASS 11 CONSUMERS: 





‘ Authorized on 
Examples: Large Industrial Plants, Box Shook Manu- Approved 3640 


All Class § consumers 
must file Form 3640 for 
each quarter's lumber 
allocation, 


| (Note: Class | consum- | 
| er with MRO AA-5 rat-|/ 
| ing uses "Q-2" Certi-|| 

fication for his MRO.) 


Class Il consumers mug 

















A. PERSONS OR PLANTS USING LESS THAN 50 have rating (higher 
MBM PER QUARTER FOR PRODUCTION SHIPPING Lees then They | than AA-5 MRO) to be 
OR MRO (Higher than AA-5). 50 MBM ! eligible to buy lumber. 
Examples: Packing Plants, Stores, Printing Plants, } Sign Examples: 
Warehouses, Utilities, Food Manufacturers, City, Per Quarter AA-1, AA-2 & AAJ 
County, State, School & Irrigation Districts, Wood Q-1 Dealer under CMP No. 5 
Products Manufacturers, etc., who have been assigned “ ao under 
Se en al te pee Yk ee ee ° \ 
B. PERSONS OR PLANTS PERMITTED TO BUY LUM- As Authorized Certifi- | Uses — ce 
BY: | = H 4 
Construction Jobs authorized by WPB or NHA by WPS Orders cation | 9-3 2774; 2096 or GA-1456 
Order P-56—Mines & Smelters oo — fe : c ‘ a moped 
Order PAO-1!—Petroleum Operators peci ic || rtific tio sage | 
Veteran's Homes Approved by FHA - Form 2896. .| Job Approvals | a e n _ U-1, U-3 or U4, 
—— om es ee a fe —— 
FARMERS: 300 BM Signs FL-200 lor ime Fte, 
n Dealer nd 
LUMBER TO BE USED FOR: Per Quarter (or FL-204) to, AAA Office sol 
Maintenance & repair of farm buildings, farm houses Form coives FL-201 Cortificate® 
& implements. Construction of farm buildings and farm |. — -plus any---|---------4)  — +F be 9 
labor housing within $1,000 limit of L-41. Rebuilding A + Auth 
of farm buildings destroyed by fire, etc. Construction noun UENO- Gives FL-201 a 
to prevent loss of farm products. Rebuilding — rized by AAA Certificate ¢ ‘armer oat FL-200 to 
destroyed by fire, flood or etc. Other essential uses. : . ertiticate to nOe, receives 
NOTE: For construction exceeding limits of L-41 farmer Committee on FL Deal FL-201 Certificate. 
___must apply to AAA Office using Form 617. 20! Certificate | = ener ee steal 
: z : ae —. | In 1945. dealer al- “ sestbs:thaidie dite nian’ 
ALL OTHERS: lowed for all such} nyo Certificati Dealer Uses in. 1945, using OA Cort 
le io Certification cation, 20,000 BM or 10%, 
PERSONS OR PLANTS WHO HAVE NO RATINGS (OR | Sales: 20,000 BM or : of his total retail yerd>saler 
AA-5} 10% of total 1944 or Rating Certification or | i* 1944, tn addition he may 
Examples: Stores, service trades, home owners, etc., | sales; plus an Required ° purchase without cortifice- 
and farmers who cannot obtain ratings higher than | amount P buys 4 Obtains with no pom = pe: 
AAS. tad Certification thet bosie. 




















(NOTE: THERE ARE ADDITIONAL RESTRICTIONS ON WESTERN PINES NOT INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE) 


PREPARED BY LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION of TEXAS 


615 SECOND NAT'L BANK BLDG. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1945 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








grow 5 board feet of lumber per Ic 
of taxes in Minnesota; 25 to 30 feet 
in the south, and 87 feet in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 


Great Future Predicted 
for Wood By-Products 


Synthetic rubber, alcohol, cattle 
feed, plastics, agricultural fertilizer 
filler, and various other products for 
which an inexpensive source of indus- 
trial alcohol is necessary are expected 
to depend largely on waste utilization 
from the country’s lumber and paper 
mills. 

This is the belief of Dr. J. A. Hall, 
the chief biochemist of the U. S. For- 
est Service. According to Dr. Hall, 
the present prolific source of industrial 
alcohol, blackstrap molasses, will not 
be sufficient to supply the looked for 
volume of alcohol to take care of the 
rapidly expanding synthetic rubber 
industry. : 

Europe has been far ahead of this 
country in the matter of waste utiliza- 
tion for wood by-products. It took the 
synthetic rubber and munitions pro- 
gram to snap us to attention and 
realize that our distilling industry 
was being taxed to the limit. 

But in three short years the United 
States is already providing improve- 
ments on the European methods. Out 
of government laboratory experiments, 
like experiments carried on at the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Mechanieville, N. Y., and the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., West Linn, 
Ore., three gigantic production proj- 
ects have resulted. 

These are three large plants located 
on the Pacific Coast. One is the $2,- 
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247,000 plant of the Willamette Valley 
Wood Chemical Co. located at Spring- 
field, Ore. This plant will receive the 
waste from five wood manufacturers 
with production estimated at 4,100,000 
gallons of alcohol yearly. At Bell- 
ingham, Wash., a million dollar plant 
for the Puget Sound Pulp & Fibre Co. 
is located. And a plant is planned for 
Everett, Wash., by the Soundview 
Pulp Co., to cost $1,300,000. This 
plant will utilize sulphite waste liquid. 

This huge $4,547,000 aggregate de- 
velopment program has earned the 
scrutiny of large industries and, it is 
reported, like projects have been held 
up only by wartime shortages of build- 
ing materials. 

Although only 500 to 600 pounds of 
lignin powder is salvaged from every 
ton of dry wood, this substance may 
be converted into different chemicals 
such as the mixed phenols from which 
thermosetting glues can be produced 
for plywood; and formaldehyde manu- 
facture can be furthered because lignin 
may be also converted into methyl 
alcohol. 

Thus, ‘according to Dr. Hall, these 
varied uses for lignin along with the 
additionally important agricultural use 
as a fertilizer filler, may allow for the 
production of industrial alcohol at a 
low cost from sawdust. 

Wood by-products will play a stellar 
role in the postwar picture. Dr. Hall 
believes that alcohol will be available 
for motor fuel and will cost but 10 
cents a gallon, perhaps less. And in 
the agricultural field, the fertilizer 
filler use will plug the largest hole in 
the rural dike. Dr. Hall puts great 
emphasis on the tremendous outlet 
possibilities of this filler use for agri- 
cultural fertilizer. 
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Lumber “Lab”? Holds Open House 


Nearly 200 leaders of industry and 
government saw the lumber industry 
at work on the future when they in- 
spected the newly completed Lumber 
Industry Laboratory in Washington, 
D. C., during a recent “open house” 
demonstration. 

Hosts were the Timber Engineering 
Co., the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association and the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc. While 
the affair was a “party,” the work of 
the laboratory went right on while 
interested guests watched proceed- 
ings and listened to explanations made 
by laboratory staff members. 

Here are some of the operations 
they saw, with overheard comments 
made by guests: 

Strength tests of a big truss on 
a 200,000-pound testing machine. 
(“Those split ring connectors, such as 
those used in this truss, are great 
things in timber construction. They 
have saved the government tremend- 
ous quantities of steel” . . . comment 
by high ranking Army officer.) 

Impregnated wood being turned on 
a lathe. (“I’d like colored wood turn- 
ings like these in wholesale quantities 
for ash trays, nut bowls, card trays 
and other items” . a Washington 
merchant.) 

Demonstration of a new type of 
self-locking dowel. (“What do they 
cost? They certainly would fit in 
with modern furniture design” 

a furniture manufacturer.) 

Actual impregnation of wood with 
synthetic resins, giving it much great- 
er hardness and changing other prop- 
erties. (“Railroads use millions of 
feet of wood for dust guards in jour- 
nal boxes. This chemically treated 
material might be just the thing for 
our purpose” . an executive of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad.) 

Guests showed intense interest in 
the chemical laboratory where experi- 
ments are conducted seeking uses for 
lignin. In the same division of the 
laboratory production of wood sugar 
and ethyl alcohol from sawmill wastes 
was explained. Microscopic studies of 
wood were displayed. 

The shop-laboratory, operated by 
the Timber Engineering Co., is at the 
service of the lumber and allied in- 
dustries. A research program is now 
under way for the hardwood industry. 

“It is not our purpose to be con- 
cerned with fundamental or pure re- 
search, for which the facilities of the 
United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory and other laboratories are 
adequate,” said Carl Rishell, director 
of research for the Timber Engineer- 

ing Co. and the American Forest 
Products Industries. “Rather, we are 
interested chiefly in bringing to com- 


mercial usefulness the results of 
fundamental research done elsewhere. 
We hope to help industry bridge the 
gap between pure research and the 
practical operation of a new or im- 
proved manufacturing process.” 

Rishell is assisted at the laboratory 
by a staff of chemists and wood tech- 
nicians, specialists in their fields. 
Harry G. Uhl is president of Timber 
Engineering Co. and R. G. Kimbell 
is vice president. 


W.T.SMITH LUMBER C0. 
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Handy Lumber Calculator 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
139 N. Clark St. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 

















SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


WEST COAST and SOUTHERN 
Lumber and Box Shook 


Graham Lumber Co. 


Wholesalers 


— 











53 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 4, ILL. af 





NOrtH - 
HARDWoon 
SOFT Woops 
CAYUTA BRAND 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


MAHOGANY | 
WALNUT 


We have been many years building 
up our reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 
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mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 








\WAANANAND 


WAR BONDS 
and STAMP 





TREMONT 


HERBERT MOSS 
General Sales Man 













Now co-operating as fully as 
possible on war orders, Tre- 
mont is looking ahead to re- 
sumption of its regular service 
to the trade. Tremont plans to 
be here permanently to serve 
its many customers. 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Rochelle, La. 
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THE KIND OF PLANER 
YOU HAVE LONG WANTED! 


Big enough to handle all of a lumber com- 
pany’s requirements. Built for the precision 
accuracy formerly obtainable only with the 
larger machines. A husky producer with In- 
clined Bed and many patented features pro- 
moting convenient, time-saving operation and 
highest quality work. Priced way below the 
larger machines. Write for details. 


WORKS 
Holland, Mich. 


MACHINE 
238 Eighth St. 








Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. 


Lumber Department 


Bonner, Mont. 


Manufacturers of 


Ponderosa Pine, Fir and 
Larch Lumber 


PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Yard Stocks, Long Joists, Long 
Dimension, Plank, Timbers, Ties. 
MIXED CARS. Dependable values. 
Your orders will receive prompt, 
careful attention. Write us about 
your needs. 


LUMBER CQ. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
ALL STEEL 


Double Swivel Load Binder 


(Goodyear Pattern) 


THE GRISWOLD 
FAILING BLOG. 





American 


For bindion LUMBER, 
LOGS. Holds load firm- 
. Strongest . - fersed 
steel threngheet . Be 
jest to use . . st 
ractical and effective. 
hree sizes. Write for 
—— and full infor- 
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“American” line of Lo 

ging Tools and A pol. 
ances is the best on the 
— Catalog on re- 





AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 


West Vieni 


STEPPING & RISERS FLOORING—Red and TRIM & MOULDINGS Solid or Edge-Cined 
Oak & Birch White Oak, Maple, Chestnut, Ash, Birch, _ Dimension Maple, 
BEVEL SIDING—Popiar Birch and Beech Poplar, Oak, Basswood ~ Oak and Poplar 


KNIGHT 


Single, Duplex and Quarter DOGS 
Saw Mills, Set Works, Edgers 


Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE CO. 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohlo 


“Cream of the 
Appalachians" 














WANTED 


1/44 MASONITE (szs) 


Preferably 4 ft. by 4 ft. Large quantities. Wire 
collect. Yankee Fiber Tile Co., 3222 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit 7, Mich. Phone FlItzroy 5770. 














H. B. Jordan, Gen. Mgr. 
C. W. Jordan, Sales Mar. 


C. M. Jordan, Treasurer 
J. B. Deutsch, Detroit Mgr. 


* * * 


Clarke County Lumber Company 


Wholesale Forest Products 
Box Shooks 


* * * 
Phone: TEmple 1-2924 


834 Maccabees Bldg. Phone: Local 125 
DETROIT 2, MICH. THOMASVILLE, ALA. 


Phone: L. D. 101 
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National Lumber Statistics 

Lumber—both hardwoods and soft- 
woods—continue to be in urgent de- 
mand for war purposes, with the 
shortage of manpower, adverse 
weather conditions, and the scarcity 
of truck tires all hampering the abil- 
ity to meet the need. 

The Navy is in immediate need of 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4, and 8/4 FAS plain 
white oak for landing craft. 

Lumber production in 1944 is esti- 
mated at 32,553,901,000 board feet, a 
six percent decline from 1943 produc- 
tion of 34,621,972,000 board feet, ac- 
cording to report released Feb. 24 
by the War Production Board. Pro- 
duction in 1942 was 36,332,248,000 
board feet. 

Softwood accounted for 25,224,- 
971,000 board feet of. total 1944 pro- 
duction, a decline of 7.5 percent for 
1948. Hardwoods made up 7,328,- 
930,000 board feet of 1944 production, 
a decline of 0.2 percent from 1943. 

For the month of December, 1944, 
production was 2,085,380,000 board 
feet, a decline of 15.5 percent from 
November and of 21.2 percent from 
December, 1943. Normal seasonal 
decrease from November to Decem- 
ber is about 10 percent, WPB said. 
The greater-than-normal decrease 
shown by December 1944 output ac- 
centuated the low-level trend that be- 
gan in September and was due in part 
to extremely severe weather in all 
parts of the country except the North 
Pacific and the Northern Rocky 
Mountain regions. Other factors con- 
tributing to low December production 
were shutdowns during Christmas 
week, temporary closures for repairs, 
and accentuated manpower and equip- 
ment shortages. 

Lumber shipments of 472 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber Trade 
Barometer were 5.8 percent above 
production for the week ended Feb. 
10. In the same week new orders of 
these mills were 5.9 percent more 
than production. Unfilled order files 
of the reporting mills amounted to 97 
percent of stocks. For reporting 
softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production at 
the current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded 
production by 6.8 percent; orders by 
17.3 percent. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, production 
of reporting mills was 42.8 percent 
greater; shipments were 32.2 percent 
greater; and orders were 25.2 percent 
greater. 
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The Regional Situation 

The southern pine trade barometer 
for the week ended Feb. 17 reports 
total pine stocks on hand at 134 mills 
as 127,748,000 feet and unfilled orders 
of 129,461,000 feet, resulting in being 
oversold 1,713,000 feet. Shipments 
were 619,000 feet above production 
for the week; orders were 1,324,000 
feet above production and 705,000 
feet above shipments. Increase in 
“orders on hand” during the week was 
705,000 feet. 

The western pine barometer for 
the week ended Feb. 17 showed 103 
identical mills reporting production 
55,996,000 feet compared with 59,- 
652,000 feet the corresponding week 
of last year; shipments were 58,239,- 
000 feet compared with 74,642,000 
feet; and orders (net) were  57,- 
468,000 feet compared with 89,311,- 
000 feet the corresponding week last 
year. Unfilled orders on Feb. 17 
were 303,629,000 feet compared with 
317,876,000 feet for the corresponding 
week last year; and gross stocks were 
706,015,000 feet, compared with 644,- 
279,000 feet. 

The state director of manpower in 
Virginia, Frank A. Cavedo, fears a 
growing manpower crisis by April in 
that section because of the return of 
agricultural workers from their cur- 
rent jobs to the farms. Allocation of 
additional prisoners of war to woods 
and mill operations is expected to 
counterbalance some shortages, but 
the recruitment of free labor within 
the confines of the Old Dominion’s 
several wood products producing com- 
munities must, nevertheless, be un- 
dertaken on an intensified scale. 

The weekly average of West Coast 
lumber production in January—five 
weeks—was 147,214,000 board feet, or 
90.8 percent of the 1941-1944 aver- 
age, but an increase over the Decem- 
ber production. Orders in January 
averaged 169,642,000 board feet, also 
an increase over December, and ship- 
ments in January averaged 143,773,- 
000 board feet against 136,367,000 
board feet for December. West Coast 
industry’s unfilled order file stood at 
982,151,000 board feet at the end of 
January; gross stocks at 494,694,000. 
In view of the greatly increased han- 
dicaps on the industry, it produced 
much more lumber last month than 
any authority expected. West Coast 
production had a favorable January 
climatically, and with a continuance 
of favorable weather, the determina- 
tion of West Coast lumber operators 
and crews will keep up the maximum 
production the industry can turn out 
for the war. 
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In the Market Centers 

BOSTON: Snow-clogged roads, 
shortage of transportation, and labor 
continue to slow up the lumber in- 
dustry in the northern New England 
States. Deep snow in the woods has 
interfered with timber cutting. Gov- 
ernment and war plant demand for 
northern pine and hemlock boards and 
plank continues about 80 percent. 
Little of the better grades is being 
sold without classification. Severe 
winter conditions have cut down de- 
mands from the building and heavy 
construction industry. The bulk of 
stocks on hand in wholesale and re- 
tail yards is northeastern pine and 
hemlock. 

KANSAS CITY: Little change has 
developed in the southwestern pic- 
ture. Labor is very acute and mills 
still are shutting down because the 
overhead expense of operating with 
abbreviated crews runs up the cost 
and losses prevail. Weather is bad 
and some thawing in the interior 
points has made it almost impossible 
to get tractors and other equipment 
to haul in the logs. The seriousness 
of the tire and truck parts situation 
is growing. Demand for lumber is 
huge, but not a great deal is made 
available for civilian trade under ex- 
isting government orders. Supplies 
have been built up a little in recent 
weeks, largely as the result of retail- 
ers taking their allotment prescribed 
by the WPB on unrated orders. The 
stock pile still is far short of the 
potential needs. 

MEMPHIS: Production of hard- 
woods, still diminished by a shortage 
of labor in the woods and at mills, 
continues at 60 percent or less than 
normal. It should be running 200 
percent above normal. All mills are 
short of logs and most operate two, 
three, or four days a week, which 
condition applies over the entire 
south. Hardwood (oak) flooring 
plants are operating under the same 
conditions. Demand for lumber on 
the higher priorities is so heavy there 
is little or none for the lower ones— 
except that some sizeable quantities 
for the lower grade of gum and other 
hardwoods for which the government 
has no purchase orders, are going to 
the retailers. Memphis was recently 
given authorization by NHA for con- 
struction of 400 new housing units, 
which have an AA-3 priority rating. 
For the greater part this was a mere 
gesture as the lumber is not avail- 
able, since wholesalers and manufac- 
turers representatives say their order 
files are piled high with AA-1 and 
AA-2 priorities which they are un- 
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Lindsey 8-Wheel 
Tractor Wagons 


are ideal for tractor logging. They 
are used singly or in trains. 


Lindsey Wagon Co., Laurel, Miss. 


Sole Manufacturer 




















Fly S 


“KEYSTONE BRAND” 


Limitation order L-303 recently issued by 
W.P.B. greatly restricts our distribution 
and the sizes and meshes of cloth we can 
weave. 








We will do our very best to supply our 
customers. Full information will be cheer- 
fully given to your inquiries. 


Allow us to quote 
Phone 631 


THE 


Seneca Wire & Mfg Co. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


FREE: Informative Data Bulletin 
*“‘CONCRETE FACTS” 
and interesting SAMPLE 


Showing improved methods for 












































® Concrete ® Concrete 
Sealing Hardening 

® Concrete ® Concrete 
Curing Renovating 

® Concrete ® Concrete 
Coloring Painting 


® Concrete Waterproofing 


Also information on the following: 

® Wood Preservatives 

® Termite Oil 

® Calking Compounds 

® Creosote in Vehicle Paint or Stain, 
white and colors 


WRITE TODAY 
THE SULLIVAN COMPANY, * 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Please send FREE Sample and bulletin, 
with out obligation. 


NAME 
FIRM 
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able to fill. Retail yards have been 
getting mixed cars of lumber to serv- 
ice their low-rated or unrated orders. 
There seems to be a fair supply of 
millwork. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Production of 
northern pine has stepped up a little 
to an average of around 225,000 to 
240,000 feet a week, but shipments 
and orders have sharply decreased in 
the last fortnight. Moderate weather 
has been a factor in this and there 
has also been a better manpower sit- 
uation both in woods and mills, par- 
ticularly in the latter. Some slight 
further improvement is expected un- 
less heavy snows should interfere. 
Transportation still is tight. Demand 
continues strong. A _ heavier load 
from the housing field is expected fol- 
lowing the assurance from district 
FHA offices that 250 more housing 
units will be authorized for the Twin 
Cities in the near future. Farm lum- 
ber demand is expected to increase 
temporarily with the advent of spring, 
disappearing until the rush of spring 
work is out of the way. Little lum- 
ber except some odds and ends is 
available for the ordinary customer. 
Most yard stocks are down to bed- 
rock, but a few have slightly better 
than “famine” stocks on hand. 

TACOMA: Relatively mild weather 
for the past fortnight has been con- 
ducive to favorable logging for this 
season of the year. The labor situa- 
tion is somewhat better but far from 
good, and logging operators in par- 
ticular are concerned as many camps 
report their activity has been sharply 
curtailed due to lack of men in certain 
classes. Transportation facilities are 
ample to care for movement of neces- 
sary freight, although truck logging 
operators continue to report their tire 
supplies inadequate. Demand for all 
better grades continues to run well 
ahead of production, with high pri- 
orities necessary to insure deliveries. 
Consequently the government con- 
tinues to be the number one market 
factor. A marked upsurge in local 
residential construction is evident. 
These dwellings, intended for defense 
workers and military personnel, carry 
high priority ratings and are utilizing 
most of the better grades of lumber 
available for that purpose. 

NORFOLK: Weather during the 
past two weeks has been extremely 
bad. Consequently very little lumber 
has been logged, sawn, or dried re- 
cently, and it is doubtful if production 
right now is 30 percent of normal. 
The demand for lumber in this section 
from the regular retail yards is lim- 
ited due to government restrictions. 
Retailers are buying little lumber ex- 
cept finish stock, but are getting a 
shipment now and then on old orders 
for framing and boards. Retail yard 
stocks are very small. There is a fair 
demand for oak flooring, sales of 
which are not restricted. 

SEATTLE: Rains which have made 
it difficult to log have curtailed 
shingle production in northern part 
of western Washington, but man- 





power shortage continues to be the 
most adverse factor, with the scarcity 
of large truck tires and batteries add- 
ing difficulties. Sawmills are hum- 
ming steadily but have to resort to 
various dodges to keep all operations 
going. Taking the entire winter into 
consideration, up to now the weather 
has been mostly favorable. Demand 
in the Seattle area continues to snap 
up all lumber available, with all yard 
stock sought. Home building comes 
first. A critical housing shortage still 
exists, which contributes to a heavy 
labor turnover at the war plants. Pri- 
orities are not as important as supply. 
Retail and wholesale yards get only 
driblets of lumber. Government de- 
mand still taxes mill capacity, especi- 
ally for boards and dimension. There 
is no appreciable building up of do- 
mestic stocks anywhere. Supply is 
the key factor in all trading. 


Temporary Housing 
Can Be Moved 


As a result of experiments which 
have proved temporary war housing 
can be quickly dismantled and moved 
to new sites, the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority will make such shifts to 
meet all possible assignments from 
the National Housing Agency and 
only undertake new construction where 
re-use of exisiting structures is not 
feasible, FPHA Commissioner Philip 
M. Klutznick announced recently. 

He virtually created a “national 
pool” of vacant temporary and de- 
mountable housing to meet future 
needs, with the explanation that 
FPHA’s experiments have shown that 
some temporary housing “never con- 
sidered suitable as demountable” can 
be dismantled and re-used as effec- 
tively as the units classified as de- 
mountables. 

This re-use of temporary war hous- 
ing is made possible by development 


of techniques for sawing into panels. 


convenient for shipment virtually all 
types of frame temporary housing, 
even those that were not originally in- 
tended to be moved, and making it 
possible to re-use these houses at dis- 
tant locations as cheaply as or cheaper 
than new construction could be pro- 
vided. 

The purpose of pooling the housing 
on a national basis, however, is not 
cost alone, but even more important, 
to keep to a minimum the amount of 
temporary housing that the govern- 
ment will have to dispose of after the 
war and to insure maximum conser- 
vation of lumber and other materials. 

Looking to the eventual disposition 
of temporary war housing, which 1s 
to be dismantled after the war need 
has ended, the Government is develop- 
ing cost and technical data for dis- 
posing of the materials in the houses 
in order to offset as far as possible the 
cost of demolishing the structures 
and to make possible an orderly and 
broad field of disposal of the mate- 
rials which will not upset normal 
building supply markets. 
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IDAHO WHITE PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE > CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 








THE MAN WITH A PLAN 


Sells UHore 
PAINT! 





@ “Horse and buggy” sales methods won’t move 
much paint in the stiff competitive days that 
lie ahead! No sir, the big profits will go 


advantage of every last method of modern 
promotion. To do that big job for you, Martin- 
Senour has worked out all the details in a 
Paint Merchandising Program that’s realistic... 
practical ... and performance-proved. 

Get all the facts now! 





Northern White: Pine 
Norway Pine 


MARTIN-SENOUR 


“The House of Quality” VARNISHES 
ENAMELS 


RAINY LAKE LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bidg., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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2520 Quarry St., Chicago 8, Illinois 





Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 





Bs «se is dna sass ia ra 


Old ways of | ing have given place 
to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed.! 

Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail-and water f 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


rset At 


ARE ANOLE AIOE A 
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. . Obituaries 


DUVIS BUTTON, 63, from 1916 until 
1942 president and manager of Port Ar- 
thur Lumber Co., Port Arthur, Tex., 
died Jan. 19 at his home in that city. 
His widow, a son, and two daughters 
survive. 


EDWARD S. BEAL, 70, for the past 
twenty-seven years sales manager for 
the Klement Timber Co., Fortson, 
Wash., with sales offices in Seattle, died 
Feb. 8 in a hospital in Seattle. He had 
been in failing health for some time. 
Surviving are his widow, a/son and a 
daughter and one grandchild. 


CLARENCE R. BOYD, 47, president 
of the Boyd Lumber Co., Coraopolis, Pa., 
died of a heart attack recently. He was 
stricken while presiding as president 
at a meeting of the local Kiwanis Club. 
He succeeded his father, the late R. C. 
Boyd, as president of the Boyd Lumber 
Co., which his father had founded. His 
widow and three sisters survive. 

GEORGE SAMUEL CLARK, 76, re- 
tired head of Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corp., a director of the United Timber 
Corp., and an official of various other 
businesses, died recently at his home 
in Minneapolis, Minn. His widow and 
a brother, C. C. Clark, of Minneapolis, 
survive. 


A. D. CLARKSON, 62, secretary-treas- 
urer of Bond Lumber Co., Lake Helen, 
Fla., died Dec. 26 at his home there. 
His widow and a daughter survive. 


FRED F. FOSTER, 78, former 
Hoquiam, Wash., lumberman and a di- 
rector of the Northwestern Lumber Co., 
died Feb. 13 in an Aberdeen (Wash.) 
hospital, following a long illness. Sur- 
vivors include his son, a grandson, and 
five sisters. 


BEN M. FULTON, 57, president of 
Planters Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., 
died suddenly Feb. 21, while on his way 
from his office to his home. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 





HARVEY L. GRAVES, 80, chairman 
of the board and who, with Charles W. 
Brown, founded the Brown - Graves 
Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio, in 1905, died 
Feb. 14 in a local hospital, where he 
had been a patient for a week, follow- 
ing an illness of several years which 
forced his retirement from active par- 
ticipation in business affairs. Survivors 
include his widow, a daughter, and.a 
son, Harold E. Graves, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Brown - Graves 
Lumber Co. 


MAJOR JOHN C. GROBMYER, 25, as- 
signed to Allied air headquarters in 
the Mediterranean area, and son of 

Stanley Grobmyer, proprietor of the 

Grobmyer Coal & Lumber Co., Carroll- 

ton, Ky., was killed in a plane accident 

in France, according to word received 
by his parents Feb. 10 from the War 

Department. He had previously been 

cited for merit in Africa. In addition to 

his parents, he is survived by a brother, 

Robert, with the U. S. Coast Guard, and 

a sister. 


VINTON ELLIS HELSER, 51, mana- 
ger for ‘the Copeland Co, at Lima, Ohio, 
died in a local hospital on Feb. 20, fol- 
lowing an illness of twelve days. He 
traveled western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and southern Michigan buying 
and selling hardwoods for the Copeland 
organization of Chicago. Surviving are 
two sons in the service and a brother, 
John C. Helser, also associated with the 
Copeland company. 


ERNEST HERLAN, 83, retired from 
E. Herlan Lumber Co., Divernon, IIL, 
died Jan. 21 at a local hospital where 
he had been a patient for several 


weeks, following a paralytic stroke. He 
is survived by three sons, two of whom 
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—Ben E. and Fred W.— are in charge 
of the E. Herlan Lumber Co., and Lt. 
Carl R. Herlan, U.S.N., stationed in the 
south Pacific; a daughter, and three 
grandchildren. 


CHARLES W. JACOB, 60, president of 
John Bader Lumber Co., Chicago, died 
in Miami, Fla., 
Feb. 17. He was 
also president of 
the Reserve Sup- 
ply Cooperative 
Corp. of Chicago, 
vice president of 
Andrews Millwork 
& Lumber Co., for- 
mer president of 
the National Re- 
tail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn. and also 
of the Chicago Re- 
tail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn., as well 
as being a direc- 
tor of the Lumber 
Trade Assn. of Cook County. Mr. Jacob, 
a native Chicagoan, had been in the 
lumber business for more than forty 
years. Surviving are his widow, Ger- 
trude, and three sons, Raymond W., 
Richard E., and Lt. William H., U. S. A. 


CHASE L. JOHNSON, 56, secretary- 
treasurer of the Kramer Corp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., died recently in his home 
in that city. His widow, a daughter, 
two brothers and a sister survive. 


J. C. JOURDAN, SR., owner of the 
J. C. Jourdan Lumber Co., and other 
local] businesses in Iuka, Miss., died 
at a hospital in Memphis on Feb. 21, 
after an illness of two days. He was 
a colonel on the staff of Governor Bailey 
of Mississippi. He is survived by six 
children and two brothers. 


RUDOLPH KRAUSE, 81, co-owner 
and for many years president of 
Krause-Managan Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Lake Charles, La., died Dec. 21 at his 
home in that city. Mr. Krause was 
also an officer or director in other firms, 
including the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co,. Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, 
and two sons. 

CAPT. CAREY E. LiLE, 30, former 
secretary -treasurer of the Perry 
Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., died 

Jan. 16 of wounds received on Jan. 6 

in Belgium, his father, R. T. Lyle, was 

notified by the War Department Feb. 5. 

Capt. Lyle was attached to an anti- 

aircraft division. Surviving also are 

three brothers and a sister. 

PETER F. NOONAN, associated with 
Rolando Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., died in that city Feb. 1. For a 
number of years he operated his own 
wholesale lumber business there. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, and a 
brother. 

J. SCOTT PARRISH, 75, former presi- 
dent of the Gulf Red Cedar Co., Inc., 
and treasurer of the Richmond Cedar 
Works for many years, died recently 
at his home in Richmond, Va., after an 
illness of several months. At one time 
he also served as treasurer of the Wilts 
Veneer Co. 

WALTER O. THOMAS, head of the 
Thomas Lumber & Supply Co., Winter 
Park, Fla., died Jan. 5 from pneumonia 
that developed after he had suffered a 
stroke the previous Wednesday. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, his 
father, and three brothers. 

ALBERT J. THOMPSON, head of the 
lumber yards operating under his name, 
with headquarters in Wycombe, Pa., 
died Feb. 10 in a Philadelphia hospital 
after a long illness. Surviving are his 
widow, four sons, a brother, and four 
grandchildren. 

J. E. TONEY, SR., 57, proprietor of 
the Shubuta Tie & Timber Co., Shubuta, 
Miss., died at his home there Feb. 15 of 
a heart attack. His widow, three 
daughters and three sons survive. 

















ADVERTISING 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Cony. must be in office of AMERICAN LUM. 
B AN by Monday prior to publication 
date. Rates are b on ber of WORDS 
and consecutive insertions as shown below. 
Be sure to count address. For “blind’’ ad- 
dress care this publication count 5 words, 
Advertisements are set in uniform style. in 
proper classification, with first line in capitals, 
so ordered. 

Extra lines of white space count as 5 words. 
Please specify CLASSIFICATION desired. 





RATES PER WORD, PER INSERTION 


8c per word for one insertion. 

7c per word, per insertion, for 2 consecutive 
insertions. 

6c per word, per insertion. for 3 to 5 consecu- 
tiv, insertions. 

MINIMUM CHARGE §1.60. 

Attractive discounts for 6, 13 or 26 consecu- 

tive insertions. 

When answering “blind” advertisements ad- 

dress number shown care of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 








HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
To work in retail lumber yard—permanent 
position—excellent opportunity for the right 
man. WE WRECKING g LUMBER CO., 
14525 W. Chicago. Detroit 27, Michigan. 


LUMBER YARD BOOKKEEPER 
And inside salesman for retail lumber yard 
in Arizona. State age. experience, health, 
salary, general qualifications. Address B-45, 
American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGERS—Experienced reliable pro- 
ressive men who can cooperate and produce. 
iso experienced yard men with sales ability 
to serve customers. Splendid opportuni 

with a leading concern to live and grow wit 
the west in Washington State. o_o 
treated confidentially. Address A-60, Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 


WANTED—STICKER MAN ; 
For custom millwork. City of 100,000 in Indi- 
ana. Address B-53, American Lumberman. 


MANAGER-WHOLESALE CARLOAD DEPT. 
A Michigan Corporation, well established with 
the trade, wants a man thoroughly familiar 
with buying and selling Southern and West 
Coast Softwoods, for manager of its carload 
department. Must have past record of proven 
sales and executive ability. This is a perma- 
nent, well paid position with a fine post war 
future. In replying give age and full account 
of past experience. Address B-57, American 
Lumberman. 


SMALL HOMES ARCHITECT ‘ 

Old established mid-west firm wants services 
of architect interested in house design and 
project development. Permanent post-war Op- 
portunity for man with creative ability. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience. Replies 
confidential. Write Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany. Adv. Dept., Davenport, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED, MALE OR FEMALE—Secre- 
tary to Executive in large corporation located 
in prominent Southern City. Ace preferably 
25 to 35. Imperative that applicant possess 
qualifications of speed and accuracy in typ- 
ing and shorthand, good personality, appeat- 
ance and some executive ability. Must stand 
rigid investigation. Fine salary and wonder- 
ful opportunity for the one who can quclify- 
Give complete details in first letter. Address 
Box B-60, American Lumberman. 





























March 3, 1945, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 














